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r[YHE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


1862. 

The Committee beg to announce that the EXHIBITION will OPEN 
as usual NEXT YEAR. All works to be sent to 9, Conduit-street, on 
po gan d MONDAYin MARCH, Carriage from and to the country 
Ww aid. 

The Committee beg to remind Architects that this Exhibition will 
certainly be seen by visitors of all nations, and they trust that the 
Collection of Designs and Models will worthily represent the position 
of the art in Great Britain. 

The Collection of Building Materials and Patents will also be com- 
ss iiallctiaintia “TAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 

EDMESTON, FR IBA. } Hon. Secs. 








COMPETITIONS. 
RIDGE OVER BRISBANE RIVER.— 


To ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS.—PREMIUMS for DE- 
SIGNS.—The Municipality of Brisbane have instructed the under- 
signed, as their Ageuts in England, to announce that the Corporation 
are prepared to receive DESIGNS and TENDERS for the CONSTRUC- 
TION of a BRiDGE over the Brisbane River, at Brisbane, the capital 
of Queensland. The author of the best design at the lowest cost will 
receive a reward of 1507. or be employed to carry the work out, pro- 
vieed he furnishes sufficient proof of his competency and experience 
in similar undertakings. A premium of 80. will be awarded to the 
next best design, and S02. for the next best. The plans, specifications, 
and estimates of the first and second designs will be retained by the 
Corporation as their property. The reminder will be returned to the 
competitors; but the corporation will incur no responsibility as to 


CONTRACTS. 
AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.—CAMDEN FORT.—FIRST CON- 
TRACT. — The date for receipt of TENDERS for WORKS of 
DEFENCE, including BOMB-PROOF BARRACKS, at Camden Fort, 
Cork Harbour, is extended to 22nd January, 1862. 
Office of Commanding Royal Engineer in Ireland, 
Dublin Castle, 17th December, 1861. 


NAIDLAND RAILWAY—The Directors 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION 
of the FOUNDATIONS, BASEMENT WALLS, and CELLARS under 
their Warehouse, to be erected at the Saint Pancras Goods Station, 
London. Copies of the quantities may be obtained at the Evgineer’s 
Office, Derby Station, on and after the Ist day of JANUARY next. 
The drawings and specification may be seen at the above Office, from 
the Ist tothe 6th day of JANUARY; and at the Company’s tem- 
porary Office, Elm Lodge, King’s-road, Saint Pancras, from the 7th to 
the 12th day of JANUARY, both inclusive. Sealed’ Tenders, in one 
amount, to be forwarded to the Secretary of the Way and Works 
Committee, Derby Station, not later than TEN am. on MONDAY, 
the l4th day of JANUARY next. The Directors do not bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tender, or to pay any expenses 
connected with any of same.— By order, 

G. N. BROWNE, Secretary. 








Derby, December 26th, 1861, 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


Persons desirous of TENDERING for BUILDING a RECTORY 
HOUSE and OFFICES at Norton, near Presteign, Radnorshire, may 
see the plans and specifications at the Architect’s Office, Hereford. 
Tenders to be delivered to the Architect on or before the 18th of 
JANUARY, 1862. The lowest Tender will not ily be 

THOMAS NICHOLSON, F.T-B.A. Diocesan Architect, 
St. Peter’s-square, Hereford, December 24 1861. 


O DUST CONTRACTORS.— PARISH 


of CHELSEA.—The Vestry of the Parish of Chelsea will meet 
at the Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, on TUESDAY, the 31st day 
instant, at THREE o’clock in the afternoon, to consider TENDERS 
from persons willing to CONTRACT, according to the terms and con- 
ditions of a specification (a printed copy of which may be had, on ap- 
plication to the Vestry Clerk), for COLLECTING and REMOVING 
the DUST, ASHES, FILTH, and RUBBISH from the houses and 
other places within one or the other or buth ‘of the two divisions of 
the said parish, during the period commencing from the acceptance 
of the Tender, and euding the 29th day of SEPTEMBER, 1862. The 
draft of a contract to be ente:ed into for carrying out the terms of the 
specification, is now lying for the inspection at the Offices of the 
Vestry. Parties tendering must appear personally on the day the 
Tenders are opened; and one-fourth of the sum offered is to be 
paid on the acceptance of the Tender; and the remaining three- 
fourths as provided in the sai draft contract. 

The costs, charges, and expenses of and incidental to the preparation 
and completign of the cont:act to be paid by the contractor upon the 
execution of the same. Sealed Tenders, signed by the proposed con- 
tractor, with the names and description of two sufficient sureties for 
the performance of his contract, are to be left at the said Office by or 
before TWELVE o'clock on the said 3lst day of December; but no 
Tender will be received or accepted unless made on one of the priuted 
forms, to be obtained at the said Office. The Vestry du not bind them- 
selves toaccept any Tender.— By order, 

CHARLES LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 

Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, December 19, 1861. 


HE DOCK COMPANY, at Kingston- 


upon-Hull.—Dock Office, Hull, 19th Den 1861. —PATENT SLIP. 
‘Notice is hereby given, that the Dock Company at Kingston-upon- 
Huil are prepared to receive TENDERS froin parties willing to pro- 
vide them with a PATENT SLIP, not less in size and capacity than 
the largest of the existing Slips at Kingston-upon-Hull for the use of 
vessels frequenting the port. A statement of the ‘*‘ Conditions” may 
be obtained upon application to the Secretary. Accompanying these 
Conditions is a“ Form of Tender,” upon which enly Tenders will be 
received, Tenders must be sent in on or before TWELVE o'clock at 
noon of the 18th day of JANUARY text, addressed to the Secretary, 
By order of the Board of Directors. 

(Signed) W. H. HUFFAM, Secretary. 


EW INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, 


ABINGDON —To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Persons dete 
ous of CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of the above CHAPEL 
can see the plans and specifications, and obtain the bills of quantities, 
on and after JANUARY 2nd, 1862, ou application to the Rev. 8. 
LEPINE, Abingdvun, to whom Tenders are to be delivered not later 
than TWELVE o’clock on JANUARY 14th, 1862. No allowance made 
for Tenders. The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted.— By order, J. S. DODD, Architect. 




















their safe deliv ery. Each set of drawings, and the d accom- 
Panying them, are to be distinguished by a motto only, and accom- 
panied by a letter in a sealed envelope, marked with the sawe motto, 
and containing the author's name and address, and such testimonials 
as he may think proper to furnish. 

Professional Judges (being uon-competitors) will be appointed by 
the Corporation to determine the merits of the respective designs. 
Eligible ‘Tenders for the work, accompanying the design, will be 
entertained. All drawings and Tenders to be delivered at Gresham 
House, on or before the 15th of MARCH next. Copies of the instruc- 
tious to competitors, and the plan of the City, can be obtained of 
F. MANGLES & Cu. the Colonial Agents, and Agents to the Munici- 
pality of Queensland, 86 to 88, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, 
London, Ec. 

Dec, 24th, 1861. 





’ yy f 
NOUNTY and CITY of WORCESTER 
J LUNATIC ASYLUM.—To BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
The Committee of Visitors are desirous of receiving TENDERS for 
the CONSTRUCTION of a RECREATION HALL, also STORE 
ROOMS, and certain ALTERATIONS to the above ‘Asylum. Plans 
and specifications may be seex on application at the Asyluin, Powick, 
near Worcester ; and any further information that may be required 
may be had by applying to Mr. H. ROWE, the Architect, 17, Foregate- 
street, Worcester. Sealed Tenders (endorsed “* Tender for Recreaticn 
Hall, &c.”) must be delivered (free of cost) at my Office, Sansome- 
place, Worcester, on or before SATURDAY, the ath day of JANUARY 
next. The Committee will not necessary accept the lowest ‘Tender.— 
By order of the said Committee, MARTIN CURTLER, Clerk. 
December 9th, 1861. 








CONTRACTS. 
O IRON-FOUNDERS and OTHERS.— 


BRAN Required, TENDERS for CAST-IRON PIPES, BENDS, 
CHES, SYPHONS, &c. for the Adelaide Gas Company, South 
Australia. Specifications to be seen at the Office of Messrs. FILBY & 
pee Fenchurch-street, E.C. London, between the hours of TWELVE 
co 2WO. Ail communications, by letter, to be addressel to the 
ge mm A Agent, Mr. J. C. LANYON, Jun. to care of Messrs, Filby & 

my enders must be received on or before the 10th day of JANUARY 


O DUSTMEN, SCAVENGERS, and 
OTHERS.—Notice is henelay given, that the Cuan Estate 
Paving Commis:ioners will be prepared to receive TENDERS from 
persous willing to CONTRACT fcr the REMUVAL of DUST, Dirt, 
Ashes. and Cinders, from the se-eral houses and premi:es within the 
district under their jurisdiction in that respect. for a period of one 
year, from the 17th day of Javuary, 1862. Printed particulars and 
Forms of Tender can be obtained upon applicatiun to me here, where 
Tenders, sealed, and addressed to ‘‘ The Crown Estate Paving Commis- 
sioners, ” aud endorsed “Tender for Dust,” are to be delivered at or 
— THREE o'clock on WEDNESDAY, ‘the 8th day of JANUARY, 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Clerk to the Commissioners, 





7 1, Whitehall-place, Dec. 20,1861. 





CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


WANTED, TENDERS for the ERECTION of a SET of FARM 
BUILDINGS at Somershall, on the Estate of the Right Hon. Lord 
Vernon, near Sudbury, in the County of Derby. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be seen on application to G. W. HAY, Esq. Sudbury ; and 
sealed Tenders must be delivered to Messrs. GERDWOOD, Farm Archi- 
tects, 49, Pall Mall,London, on or — JANU. aRY 4th, 1862. The 
lowest or any Tender will not y be 


OARD of WORKS for the HACKNEY 


DISTRICT.—Notice is hereby given, that the Board of Works 
for the Hackney District, will meet at the Town-hall, Church-street, 
Hackney, on THURSDAY, the 2nd day of JANUARY, at ELEVEN 
o’clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of CONTRACTING for the 
EXECUTION of the SEWER WORKS, under contract, numbered 16, 
in the parish of Hackney, which will comprise about 650 feet of half- 
brick sewer, 3 feet by 2 feet in size, and feet 12-inch pipe — 
(or thereabouts). The plan, section, and specification may be see: 
and forms of Tender obtained with apy information, upon pM Bae vn 
to Mr. JAMES LOVEGROVE, C.E. Surveyor to the - at his 
Office. at the Town-hall, Hackney, between the hours of NINE and 
ELEVEN o’clock, a.m. The Tenders must be sealed and endorsed, 
“Tenders for Sewer Works” (No. 16), and addressed to the Clerk, 
and delivered at the Town-hall, on or before TUESDAY, the 3lst 
day of DECEMBER. The parties Tendering, or their representatives, 
must attend at the Board, on THURSDA * the 2nd of JANUARY, 
at TEN o’clock precise'y. — Persons contracting will be required to 
enter into a contract and bond in sufficient surety for the due perform- 
ance of the contract, and the Board do not bind themselves to acce;:t 


the lowest or any Tender. 
RICHARD ELLIS, Clerk. 


December 19, 1 
O BUILDERS. — IPSWICH. — Persons 


desirous of CONTRACTING for PULLING DOWN and RE- 
BUILDING the PARSONAGE of St. Mary-le-Tower, Ipswich, may 
see the plans and specifications at my Offices, on and after FRIDAY, 
the 27th day of wo and all Tenders are to be delivered to 
me, sealed and dorsed “Tender for Parsonage,” on or before 
TUESDAY, the 7th « of JANUARY, 1862. The lowest Tender will not 
necessarily be accepted. 'HIPSON, Architect. 
Museum-street, {oe 17th Dec. 1861, 

















OLYTECHNIC. — CHRISTMAS HOLI- 


DAYS.—The Entertainments and Lectures provided this year, 
are on the most liberal scaie, Ist. Comic optical pantomime of H«rle- 
quin and Mother Goose ; or, the Golden Egg, being a revival of the late 
Joey Grimaldi’s most favourite piece ; and in order that full effect may 
Lon tothe pantomimic tricks, Mr. Childe has been engaged with his 

Phaptasmagoria Apparatus, Mr. a. A. Cooper will enact the “‘chorus”” 
for the and sing ry Grimaldi’s favourite 
comic songs of “ Tippetywitchett,” an and “ Hot Codlins.” Master San- 
ders, the infant vocalist, will also sing the much-admired song of ** The 
Cabin Boy.” 2nd. Beautiful Series of Photographs, by Mr. England, 
of “ Scenes in America,” with speciat reference to the present crisis, 
3rd. Professor Logrenia’s Magical Wonders and Mysterious Trans- 
comeens the Wonderful performing Russian Cat, Learned Canary 
Birds, and White Mice. 4th. Mr. and Mrs. Matthews in their won- 
drous illustrations of “ Modern Magic and Artificial Clairvoyance.” 
5th. Tne Garibaldi Bell Ringers. 6th. New Lecture by J. L. King, 
esq., entitled ‘“ First Steps in Science for Young Philosophers.” 
7th. New Series of Dissolving Views illustrating the Navies, Dock- 
yards, and Iron-clad War Steamers “‘ The Warrior” and ** La Gloire.” 
8th. New Lectures by Professor J. H. Pepper, on the Armstrong, 
Whitworth, and other rifle Guns. 9th. New Lecture by Professor J. H. 
Pepper “ On the Magnificent Field of x opened out by the 
New Terrestrial and Stellar Chemistry.” 10th. The whole of the Insti- 
tution decorated with Holly, Christmas, Bee Exotic Plants, by Messrs. 
Videon, of Maida-hill. llth. Giant Christmas Tree, 34 feet high, 
Gratuitous distribution every Thursday Morning and Evening, of 
Thousands of beautiful ornaments, Toys, Knives, Cannons, &c. com- 
—— Thursday, January 2nd, 1862, Free list suspended during 
Cc mas, 











RYCESON’S ORGAN FACTORY, 


BROOK STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Esta- 
blished 1796.—Apply tor PRICED CATALOGUE of St. Cecilia, Scuda- 
more, and other Organs usually in Stock. Aliso as to the ‘runing, &c. 
of Organs in all parts of the country. Church Organs of any size 
built, enlarged, or revoiced, as well as removed and WAREHOUSED 
DURING RESTORATIONS. PRIZE MEDAL, 1851. 








FP RACING and DRAWING PAPERS — 


WATERLOW’S TRANSPARENT TRACING PAPERS, 
LEON’S ENDLESS FRENCH TRACING PAPERS. 
ENDLESs TRACING LINEN AND CLOTH, 
WHATMAN’S DRAWING PAPERS and CARTRIDGES. 
ENDLESS DRAWING CARTRIDGES, 54 INCHES WIDE, 
MOUNTED DRAWING PAPERS ALWAYS READY. 
WILLIAMSON’S SECTIONAL LINES for ENGINEERS, 
WATERLOW & SONS, 
WHOLESALE and EXPORT STATIONERS 
(Contractors with her a Oe 's Stationery Office, xnd the principal 
Companies in Engiand). 
London-wall, aud Tustinment chase, London. Sawples sent free. 





GAS COMPANIES, bag 7 pad PLUMBERS CAN BE 
PL: 


COTTS NEW PATENT LEATHER- 


WASHERS, for union-joints, high- — har 6 and 
screw-joivts in general, at 3s. per thousand, in 3, 4, §, 7, and 1 inch 
diameters. As “time is money,” when rightly employed, the 
Patentee remarks that a consi¢erable saving is ensured by having 
W.,SHERS ALWAYS AT HAND, ready cut, in every size, and 
sorted thicknesses, ensuring an exact fit without any TRIMMING 
after.—Manufactared only by the Patent 8. L. B. Company, Wor- 
cester, and supplied to the Trade by all Whulesale Factors and 
Warehouses. 


RAWING MODELS. — J. D. HARD- 


ING’S, complete in hard wood, 1U. 11s. 6d.— WINSOR & 
NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, and all Artists’ Colourmen, 
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BELVEDERE, near Erith, Kent, 8.£.—To 


BUILDERS and GENTLEMEN desistng to RESIDE or to 
ERECT RESIDENCES near London,—This beautiful Park is to pe | ¥ 
thrown open fer building at the new year, 1862, prone = eo di 
trict te the east of London nas equal natural advantages. e beauty 
of the river and land scenery is well known, The soil is dry and 
healthy, the water pure and abundant. There are stations of the 
North Kent Railway at Erith and at Belvedere. The former, near to 
the east end of the Park; the latter, within four minutes’ walk of the 
west end of the Park, and the Picardy and Lessness Heath portions of 
the estate. By the end of 1862, it is expected that there will be 
7 ete railway communication to Charing Cross. Picardy, close 

the Belvedere Station and Lessness Heath (close to the Belve- 
coe Church and Schools) are already (within two years) nearly 
covered with buildings, viz. villas of different classes, from 25v. 
to 703. a-year, and shops of various descriptions ; some plots, 
however, may still be had there. Some sites in the park are just 
let, and it is intended to grant leases of other similar plots for 
ninety- ‘nine years, for erecting villas of a superior description. Plots 
will be laid out contiguous to four pringipal roads running through 
the park. These are the Park-road, leading from the Belvedere sta- 
tion te Brook-street; the Avenue- ‘road d the Towery-road, each 
leading from the pub blic Erith-road at different points to the ower | 
and the Valley-road, leading from the Erith to the archway in 
the park. The ground rents are very moderate,—Applications for 
terms and for other particulars may be addressed to Messrs, W 
G. HABERSHON & PITE, Architects, 38, Bloomgbury-square, W.C. 
Mr. STICKLAND, Leseness Heath, will show the ground to persons 
applying. The mansion will also be let on lease after April, an, 
for an hotel or public school, or other public institution.— pal 
culars apply to Messrs, NORTON & HOGGART, Old Broad-street, E C. 


UILDING PLOTS.—To HOTEL- 


Th Woden ed hs BUILDERS, 4 te eae and ea 40 
e idge are ners 
LET og nT pASHS, 2 for 75 as the Site of a par} of of p presen 
Crown Inn and Buildings adjoining, for the erect n Hate! 
thereon, and other undisposed of PLOTS of LAND “ip “he Clty of 
Rochester, situate at both ends of Rochester Bridge, and are desirous 
of receiving TENDERS for the same. Lithographed plans and parti- 
culars, with conditions of letting, may be obtained, upon application 
to Messrs. ESSELL, KNIGHT, & ARNOLD, Solicitors, the Precinct, 
Rochester; and of MARTIN BULMER, Esq. Architect, Maidstone 
and Strood. Sealed Tenders are to be "delivered at the Offices of 
Messrs. ESSELL, KNIGHT, & ARNOLD, on or before TUESDAY, 
the 3lst day of DECEMBER next, by six o'clock in the afternoon, 

addressed to t! wae Wardens of Rochester Bridge, and endorsed ‘‘ Ro- 
chester Bridge Estates,” “Tenders for Building Plots,” &c, The 
Wardens ane Peon do not bind themselves to accept the highest 
or any Tende’ 

oe Be oy 16th November, 1861, 


O BE LET, on LEASE, RIVER-SIDE 

WHARF and BUILDINGS, in the City of London, near South- 

wark Bridge ; either on a Building Term or on a Repairing Lease.— 

For particulars inquire of Mr. ANSON, Lawrence Pountney Hill, 
ndon. 


ROYDON, SURREY.—TO BE LET, on 


Building lenens, the northern portion of the HALING bark 
ATE, a delightful suburban district, about one mile from the 
railway stations, from whence the metropolis is acceasible in half 
an hour. The land, which is approached by an entrance lodge, is 
eleyated, and handsomely timbered, It has a substratum of gravel, 
and commands beautiful views, aud will be let (for the erection of 
private residences on iy) in plots of from one to two acres,—For terms, 
apply to Measrs. BLAKE, Croydon. 


OOPER’S-ROW and SAVAGE- 
GARDENS, TOWER-HILL, and BUSH-LANE, BARBICAN, 
GROUND TO BE LET, on Building Leases, for 80 years.—The 
ground in Cooper’s-row has a frontage of 115 feet, and part extends to 
Savage-gardens ; and that in Bush-lanc has a frontage of 78 feet. The 
foregoing will be LET by SENDERS, at a Court of Assistants of the 
py Company, to be held at their Hall in Throgmorton-street, 
on THURSDAY, the 9th of JANUARY next; and persons treating 
for the same must attend the Court at ONE o’clock on that day, 
te by erous sent in written Tepders.—Further particulars may 
rsonal application at the Clerk’s Office, Drapers’ Hall ; or 

Steet’ iL. WILLIAMS, the Company’s Surveyor, No. 53, Old Broad- 
stree’ 


UY’S HOSPITAL. —Valuable BUILD- 


ING LAND, near the London Bridge Railway Termini, TO 
BE LET, on building leases, for the erection of Warehouses. Plane of 
the ground may be seen, and further particulars obtained, on appli- 
cation at our Office, NEWMAN & BILLING, 
Architects and Surveyors, 185, , Tooley-sti ~street. 























BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO LET, 


some partially erected CAROASES, situate near the Richmond 
road, Dalston, Cash advanced, and Bricks at a low price supplied if 
requ uired — For particulars apply to GEO. CLARKSON, 9a, Great 
Saint Helen's, City. 


UILDING LAND TO LET on LEASE 


for 99 years, advantageously situate near the Ricbmond-road 
Dalston, Cash advanced, and Bricks at a low price supplied if 
oes —For particulars apply to GEO, CLARKSON, 94, Greut Saint 


O SPECULATIVE BUILDERS and 


_ OTHERS.—LAND TO BE LET on BUILDING LEASES, in 
localities where there is a demand for houses from 402. poy rental 
per annum. Money will be advanced if required.— For e ns and 


— apply to Mr. JOHN WIMBLE, Architect, 2, Walbrook, 
O, 


r 

ROMPTON GROVE ESTATE, South 
Kensington.—To BUILDERS and CAPITALISTS,.—This most 
eligible site for the erection of first-class houses ig situated on the Routh 
side of the Brompton-road, between Sloane-street and the South 
Kensington Museum, end intervening between Belgravia and the 
Gore Rstate. Building leases for 99 years direct from the freeholders, 
at moderate ground-rents, can now be obtained. The roadway and 
foot pavements, the sewer, house-drains, and vauits, are completed.— 

Apply at the Offive on the estate, 


OR SALE, or TO BE LET, on lease, or 

otherwise, the OLD VAUXBALL TAP pos | TAP YARD SITE, 

formerly belonging to Vauxhall Gardens.—Applications to be made to 
H. KIMBER, Esq. Solicitor, 1, Lancaster-place, Strand, London, 


ANTED, immediately, below London 


Bridge, a SUFFERANCE WHARF, or part thereof, for a 
depot of Caen and other stone. Arrangements might be entered into 
for an Agency in London, or eyen the whole of the United Kingdom, 
on liberal terms, with parties possessing the required securities.— 
seven, post paid, TURPIN & CO, (late Gates & George), Caen, 

‘rance, 


1O CHARITY COMMISSIONERS, 


GOVERNORS of PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, and OTHERS,— 
TO BE SOLD, about 26 Acres of Elevated TABLE LAND, at Caterham, 
in the county of Surrey, about sixteen miles from London, and six 
from the excellent market towns of Croydon and Reigate, most 
admirably erapned for the erection of a school, hospital, ar 
almshouses, The salubrity of the air ‘and dryness of the goil (which 
is of a light and peaty nature) render 1t most eligible for the above 
purposes, The property, which lately formed a part of Caterham 
Common, has been inclosed and brought into cultivation, and lies 
midway between the much admired, picturesque, and ra ,~p ve | 
proving villages of Coulsdon and Caterham, is ap hed by 
roads, and is ouly two and a quarter miles from the Stoats Neste saad 
ate on the Brighton railway, and ane miles from either the Caterham 
or Warlngham stations, on the Caterham railway.—For ticulars 
apply to Mr. 8S. T, MALING WESTALL, 5, New Inn, Strand, Solicitor 




















XFORD-STREET.—TO BE LET, on a 


building lease, a valuable PLOT of GROUND, ‘containing 

avout 6,000 superficial feet, aud having a frontage of upwards of 

¢ fevt to Oxford-street, with a.return frontage of upwards of 90 feet 

to Perry’s-p!uce.— Por partic ulars apply to Messrs. ROBERT JOHN and 
HENRY CLUIPON, 9, Whitehall-place, Westminster, 





SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, and at HALF 

the OOST._STEPHENS’S DYES or SRAINS for WOOD.— 

ater HENS hag been kindly itted to make public the 

follow extract from d to bed by the Rey. R. H. 
BBTER, of of Chit 


bet Frodqped e Stain at and Varnish given 
euch Ads satisfaction, that the parthtaners have requested me to 
rooure five times the quantity now paid for, iq erder to the 


ur¢h.” 
H. STEPHENS, Chemist, 18, St. Martin’s-le-@irand, E.C. late of 
“bd, Stamford-street, ‘e i 


° 
FS 





TAINING DEAL TO IMITATE ALL 


KINDS of WOOD. It requires NO SIZING, and will stand 
exposure to the weather. Light Oak, 4s. per gallon ; Middle Oak, 5s. 
per gallon; Dark and all other woods, 6s. per gallon. Varnishes for 
W NAYLOR’S Stains may be had at the Factory, 4a, James-street. 
Oxford-street ; also Manufacturer of Improved Knotting and Decora- 


tive Varnishes. 
ROWDEN and GARROD 


(successors to THOS. KENT & 00.), the celebrated 
PAINTING and GENERAL BRUSH 
MANUFACTURERS, 
FALCON-SQUARE, LONDON, EO. 
*,% Also Manufacturers of the Patent India-rubber Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Door Mats, Matting, &c, 
T. KENT, and CROWDEN & GARROD, are stamped on the Brushes. 


XRAINERS and the TRADE SUPPLIED 


od, with THOMAS KERSHAW’S COLOURS, prepared thick for 
geatning every description cf wood in all their’ ine ~, of tone aud 
selonr, th @ same as used by himself. 
Bull particulars forwarded on ‘ application to his Sole Agents, 


GIBBINS, BROTHERS, 
VARNISH and FINE COLOUR MAKERS and IMPORTERS, 
30, LONDON WALL, E.C. 

Where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED STAINS for EVERY DESORIPTION of WOOD, 
Together with all kinds of Colours and Varnishes, 
Warranted of the purest quality and at the lowest prices, 

Agents for Kershaw’s Graining Machines, 


ENT’S PAINTING | (PRUSHES 
are all stamped G. B. KENT 
And are manufactured solely by G. A KENT & CO, 
at 11, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
tablished 1777, 


KENT’S BRUSHES have been celebrated for their superior quality 
for the last eighty-four years, and may always be depended upon as 
the best that can be made. 














MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 


PAINTERS, Genuine White Lead, 30s. pe 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 9d. per gallon; Boiled Oil, 3s. ve rhe > 
Turpentine, 5a.. 6d. per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7. 6d 6d. per gallon. 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour ani Varnish Warehouses, 
30, Upper Ebury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 8.W, 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 
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TRADE MARK, 
C 8° Naan TUBE WORKS, 
ESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


3 Upper ‘Ground-street, London, 8, 
WyAMES RUSSELL & SONS, 
Phe Patantors and first Makera of Wrought-iron’ Tutes, 









LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 
MANUFACTURED AND FIXED BY 


HIBBERT & CO. 
52, GRANBY ROW, 
MANCHESTER, 


These Conductors have been very 
extensively applied in all parts of the 
world, and are acknowledged to be of 
the most approved principle. 

Estimates and References furnished on 
application by letter, or at the Works, 

Contracts entered into to apply Light- 
Ye, ning Conductors in any part of the 

* United Kingdom, 

Vanes, Crosses, and Terminals made 
to any design, 

Designs, to suit any style, sent on 
application. 


IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
R. 8. NEWALL & CO. Patentees of the COPPER ROPE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, ‘supply the same, with the point and all 
staples, complete for fixing, at the enti pr ices :— 











Three-eighths-inch aieencqaie cocccee 1s. Od. per foot. 
Halt-inch diameter ........eeeeesees ng 6a, se 
Five-eighths-inch diameter eee 


R. S. Newall & Co.’s Patent Copper “Rope Lightning Conductor is 
being applied by architects, engineers, and scientific men, in all parts 
of the world. 

Offices—130, Strand, London, 
= ateshead-on-Tyne. 
» 27, Dale-street, ogy onl 
a 68, ‘Anderson-quay, Glasg 
aA 17, South Castle-street, — 
mA Exchange- buildings, Dundee. 
9» 7, Frederick-street, Aberdeen. 


OBERT MACLAREN & CO. 


EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
‘anufacturers of all sizes of CAST-IRON TAIN PIPES, for Gas 
or Water, by an IMPROVED PATENT. 
GENERAL IRON FOUNDERS, GAS ENGINEERS, and WROUGHT 
IRON TUBE MAKERS. 








UILDERS, DECORATOR: 


IRST: CLASS PAINTIN @ “BRUSHES 

.  (C. A, Watkins’s Patent), warranted secure, best bristles, and 
of superior manufacture, at moderate prices, Varnish Brushes, 
Stipplers, and Graining Tools of the most improved To 


OW OPEN, YOUNG'S IRONMON- 


GERY WAREHOUSE, 
No. 24, Davies-street, Three Doors from Oxford-street, 
_ For the supply of — bok pg Upholsterers, Smiths, Bell- 
and the Trade in general, at wholesale prices. In connection 





be had only of 


HAMILTON & CO, 
PAINTING BRUSH MAKERS. 
No. 10, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, Ww. 
And of their Agents, 
SMITH & HILL, Varnish Makers, 13, Raven-row, Mile-end, E. 
F, TUCK, Oil and Colour Warehouse, 138, St. Alban’s-place, 
Edgware-road, W. 


ATENT GRAINING APPARATUS.— 


TO HOUSE PAINTERS, GRAINERS, BUILDERS, RAILWAY 
COMPANIES, ” SHIP BUILDERS, &co. 

One of the greatest improvements of the age is KERSHAW’S 
PATENT GRAINING APPARATOS, for producing an imitation of 
the various woods, They are very extensively used, and with great 
success, They are very cheap, and will repay the cost of them in two 
days’ working; they only require a trial, and any person studying his 
interest would not be without them. A prospectus will be sent upon 
the receipt of a stamped directed envelope addressed to T. KERSHAW, 
poet lly Graining Tool Manufacturer, 33, High-street, Marylebone, 

ndon, W. 

N.B.—One of the Patent Graining Tools will he forwarded upon 

the receipt of a Post-office order for 22s. 








URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Dura- 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the following letter FROM SIR RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“ March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this morning, 
respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state 
with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference since the tirst laying down, now several years, and 
Tam informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 
being erected here.” 

N.B. From this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 
hE bod of the ISLE of WIGHT has no eftect on Gutta Percha 
wW q 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 





AY and GAS- LIGHT REFLECTOR 
MANUFACTURER.—THOMAS FOX, 90, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
These Reflectors never tarnish, require no cleaning, and are the most 
effective and durable yet presented to the public, 
N.B,—The usual discount to builders and the trade. 


WASsMING by HOT WATER or HOT 
ATR. 


Mr. ALFRED MAY, 259, HIGH HOLBORN, begs to call the atten- 
tion of Architects and others to his well-selected and extensive 
assortment of Hot-water Apparatus and Hot-air Stoves, adapted for 
all kinds of public institutions, gentlemen’s houses, conservatories, 
warehouses, shops, &c, Estimates given, and efficiency of the Appa- 
ratus warranted. 


AWING MACHINERY FOR SALE.— 


A first-class 24-inch TIMBER-FRAME, complete; also, *»n 
excellent double Deal Frame, complete, both made by Horne, of Lon- 
don, and nearly new, Also Two 5-horse power Portable Kngines, in 
good repair.—For prices, &, apply to RICHARD BACH & CO, 
Broad-street, Birmingham, 


BOR CA BTI AR GS 

of every description; WROUGHT and CAST-IRON GIRDERS, 

FLITCHES, and TANKS ; IRON WINDOWS, HOL-WATER PIPEs, 

RAIN-WATER PIPES, and GUTTERS, PIPES for GAS and WATER, 
y 











man 
JAMES HAYWOOD, Junior, Phenix Foundry, 
Derby. 


yo AGRICULTURISTS, SEWAGE CON- 

RACTORS, and OTHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an excel- 
lent CHAIN PUMP, nearly new, suitable for lifting liquid manure, 
sewage, &c.—For particulars and to view the same, apply to Mr, 
FENNA, Borough Surveyor, Warwick, 











with his Old Establishment, No. 18, Biandford-street, Manchester- 
aquare, running out of Baker-street, Portman-square, London, Ww. 


O CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.— 


20-horse-power Locomotive BALLAST ENGINE, in first-rate re- 
pair; 40 Ballast Waggons, 20 tons of Temporary Metals, 400 banking 
barrows, 300 box horses, 1,000 barrow planks, FOR SALE by PRIVATE 
CONTRACT.—Apply, by letter, to A. R, P. 11, Craven-street, Strand, 
London. 


O08 H, Ww iILsoN, & BELL, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYN: 
Manufacturers of Bar Iron, Railway Bars, Sone aud Engine Work, 


ast-iron Goods, an 
STEWART’S PATENT CAST-IRON GAS and WATER PIPES. 
Office, No. 7, Size-lane, London. 











TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, & 


ATENT WROUGHT-IRON “WELDED 


TUBE for GAS; Galvanized ditto, for Water ; High-pre:sure 
Cocks, &c. Manufacturers of Dr, Arnott’s Improved Ventilators, 
HULEIT & CO, 55, High Holborn, 


tablished nearly a Cen 


OBERT THORMAN & CO., CHEMICAL 
and HOUSE PLUMBERS, GAS ENGINEERS, &e, 
Bromley, Middlesex, opposite the Church. 
Lead burning under Delbruck’s Patent. Experienced woykmen sent 
to all parts of England. 
Present price of Sheet Lead, including all labour with burning, 
257. per ton. 
Chemical works liberally treated to any amount. mt 


qaumen S CORRUGATED TRON. 
WALKER & SPARKS, 


Formerly JOHN WALKER, Son of the Inventor and Patentee 
Corrugated Iron, Manufacturers of PATENT CORRUGATED ROOFS, 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, FARM and other BUILDINGS, Galvanized 


or Painted. 
WROUGHT-IRON PRINCIPAL ROOFS, GIRDERA, 
SUSPENSION-BRIDGES, & 
waATH and pyaar gee GALVANIZED “i RON-MERCHANTS, 
RON-FOUNDERS, one GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
. Drawings, Plans, Estimates, &c. apply at their Offices, 
32, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE 


A M E PRICES 


as THAMES STREET, 
COTTAM & COMPANY, 
2, WINSLEY STREET, 
(Opposite the Raptheenn Oxford-street, W. have completed a large 
STOCK o every descript: tion 
CASTINGS for Builders’ Purposes, viz.— 
RAIN-WATER PIPES, GUTTERS, COAL-PLATES, SASHES, RAIL- 
ING BARS and COPING, SCRAPERS, TRAPPED GRATINGS of all 
kinds, SENKS, FURNACE BARS, sooT DOORS and DAMPERS, 
FURNACE PANS, SASH WEIGHTS, AIR BRIOKS, BALCONY 
PANELS, BALCON ES, TOMB RAILINGS, BALUSTER BARS, 
NEWELS, BRACKETS, CANT ILEVERS, PUMPS, &c. at the Thames- 
street Prices, with a view of supplying the West-end Builders. 
COLUMNS, epee , and general CASTINGS to ORDER, at 
e SHORTEST NOTICE. 
N.B. COTTAM & CO.’S only address in London 


is 2, WINSLEY STREET, W. 
MOKY CHIMNEYS. — The 


best Oure is the PATENT ALBERT CHIM- 
NEY CAP, 260 on Buckingham Palace ; in use 4 
at St. James’s Palace, Windsor Castle, Governmen 
buildings, mansions, halls, club-houses, and build- 
ings in general. Prospectuses on receipt of two 
postage stam: . 
J FAMES BARTON, 
Iron Works, 370, Oxford-street, Ww. 
N.B. Manufactory for the Patent 
Stable Fittings and Enameled 


Mangers. 
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— : History and Progress. 


LASGOW isa place we ap- 
proach with that sort of 
reluctance which a land- 
scape painter might feel 
at undertaking a subject 
that is too large for his 
canvass. To take in the 

whole would be impossi- 
ff x lu) ¥ ble: to select the best 

{ EN! 7 points is difficult. Never- 

AA theless, we have considered 
it due to the great com- 
mercial city which, in the 
progress of our inquiry, 
we have now undertaken 
to describe, to give a some- 
what full account of its 
condition. It is not often 
we shall meet with so con- 
spicuous an example of 
those extremes of pros- 
perity and misery which 
all political writers, from 

Montesquieu to De Tocque- 

ville, agree in pronouncing the 
most painful feature of our modern 
civilization. 

The Roman province of Valentia 
sisi a fort near the wall of Antoninus, on the 
river Clyde, which in all probability constituted 
the parent stock of the city of Glasgow. About 
one hundred and fifty years after the Romans had 

finally abandoned the British Islands, a certain 
disciple of Saint Servan the Culdee, named 

Mungo, planted near this spot a Christian church, 
where, after performing numerous miracles, and 
suffering many viscissitudes, he died, and was 
buried in the year of our Lord, 601. Such was 
the origin of the most powerful and splendid 
archiepiscopal see in Scotland, 

After the death of St. Mungo, the country was 
overrun with what an early historian (McUre), de- 
scribes as heathenism and barbarity. But this lan- 
guage would seem to betoo strong. The valley of 
the Clyde at this period was inhabited by a race of 
ancient Britons who, as Venerable Bede tells 
us, constituted themselves into an independent 
kingdom. From those barbarous tribes and that 
infant church sprang at least three of the earliest 
and most successful propagators of Christianity— 
St. Patrick, the apostle of the Irish; St. Ninian, 
the apostle of the Picts; and St. Columba, the 
apostle of the Scottish Highlanders. There occurs 
here a blank in the history of 500 years. It was 
uot till the reign of King David the First, that a 
cathedral was built, which was richly endowed by 
that monarch and consecrated in his presence 
with great splendour and pomp, on the 7th of 
July, 1136. 

This early cathedral was destroyed by fire 
within a period of forty years after its consecra- 
tion. But Joceline, abbot of the Cistercian monas- 
tery of Melrose, who was now elevated to the 
bishopric, devoted the labours of a long life to 
re-building it on a new and extended plan. He 
invoked aid from the pious all over Europe, and 
his appeal met with so generous a response that 
the present beautiful crypt was consecrated in the 
my 1197, on the octave of St. Peter and St. 

Paul. The merit has also been assigned to Joceline 
of having built the superincumbent choir and 
lady chapel. But recent researches have shown* 
that these were only commenced by him, and 
were completed by his successors. Nevertheless, 
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* See Pagan’s “ History of the Cathedral of Glasgow.” 


the honour belongs to him of hee the founder 
of the present cathedral; for it has been well 
ascertained that no part of the previous structure 
remains above ground. Joceline went back to 
Me!rose, where he died in peace in the year 1199. 

This ecclesiastical edifice was destined to be the 
nucleus of a great commercial city, and the parent 
of a renowned university. We shall not recount 
here its altered fortunes during the troubles of the 
Reformation; how narrowly it escaped destruction; 
and how long its beauties were disfigured. The last 
of the long line of spiritual princes who held do- 
minion in Glasgow was James Beatoun, a nephew 
of the celebrated cardinal of St. Andrew’s, In the 
year 1560 he quietly retired into France, carrying 
with him the whole treasures and costly ornaments 
of the cathedral ; and, what was of greater value, 
the chartulary and archives of the see, from the 
earliest period. These valuable manuscripts were 
fortunately discovered, and restored by the vener- 
able Abbé Macpherson, of the Scotch College in 
Paris, at the time of the French Revolution ; and 
have been given to the world in our own times 
under the superintendence of one of the most 
learned of the Scottish antiquaries.* 

The history of the university we must pass with- 
out notice, although the field is tempting ; and with 
regard tothe city, we shall just point out the sages 
of its municipal development. William the Lion 
constituted the hamlet into a burgh or baronyabout 
the close of the twelfth century. Sixty years later 
the burgesses acquired the privilege of trading in 
Lennox and Argyle. In the year 1450 it was 
erected into a royal burgh. But the right of 
appointing magistrates still lay with the bishop,— 
aright which was claimed by the family of Lennox 
long after the Reformation. It was not until the 
year 1690, when the Scottish Parliament ratified 
a charter of William and Mary, which gave the 
city the power of choosing its own magistrates as 
freely as Edinburgh or any other royal burgh, 
that Glasgow emerged from its long endurance 
of ecclesiastical domination. 

Glasgow, like London, has more than once been 
purified by fire. But in the year 1652 a tre- 
mendous conflagration burst out, which ravaged 
the city for eighteen hours, and destroyed two- 
thirds of the houses. A new city then rose upon 
its ashes—a city which seems to have excited the 
astonishment and admiration of all contemporary 
travellers. In “The Perfect Politician,” a publica- 
tion of 1658, it is described as built on a pleasant 
site, with a river navigable for small boats; 
possessing streets more clean and houses more neat 
than those of Edinburgh. A still higher compli- 
ment is paid by one Franck, an English tourist, 
in his “ Northern Memoirs,” published about the 
same time, and which is quoted by Sir Walter 
Scott as a proof that commerce had already 
brought wealth to Glasgow, and along with that 
a greater attention to the decencies and conveni- 
ences of life. In the “Short Account of Scot- 
land,” published in 1689, Glasgow is described as 
a place of great extent and good situation, bounded 
with stately buildings, mostly new, and some with 
piazzas under them. Even Captain Burt, in his 
celebrated “ Letters from the North of Scotland,” 
(1725)—a book which Lord Macaulay makes so 
much use of in his description of the Highlands— 
tells us that Glasgow is the prettiest and most 
uniform town he ever saw, and that he believes 
there is nothing like it in Britain. But Daniel 
De Foe furnishes the crowning compliment in his 
“Tour in Scotland” (1727). He tells us that 
Glasgow is “a large, stately, and well-built city. 
The houses are all of stone, and generally uniform 
in height. The lower stories stand on vast square 
Doric columns with arches. In a word, ’tis one 
of the cleanliest, most beautiful, and best-built 
cities in Great Britain.” Thirty years later, 
another writer, whose fame is nearly equal to that 
of the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” almost re- 

echoes his sentiments. Humphrey Clinker, who 





* See the “ Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis,’’ 





printed by Mr. Cosmo Innes, for the Maitland Club, 








visited Glasgow in his peregrinations, describes 
the streets as well paved, clean, straight, and 
spacious; there was a stately stone bridge, of 
seven arches, across the river, and 30,000 inha- 
bitants in the town. 

We must now say a few words respecting its 
commerce. At the period of Union, in 1704, the 
commerce of Glasgow was such as would excite 
the contempt of a modern fishing village in 
Sutherlandshire. In the year 1657, Commissioner 
Tucker reported to the Government, that, with 
the exception of the colliers, all the inhabitants 
were traders. Some went to Ireland with smiddy 
coals, in open boats of from four to ten tons ; some 
went to France with herrings, coals, and woollen 
cloth; and some went to Norway for timber. 
The mercantile genius of the people, he added, 
was strong, but it was checked and kept under 
by the shallowness of their river. The Treaty of 
Union admitted the Glasgow merchants to equal 
privileges with the merchants of the south respect- 
ing the trade with the colonies; and the effect of 
this was, that Glasgow soon absorbed a large 
share of the colonial trade. The Virginia mer- 
chants could boast, in the year 1715, of fifteen 
large vessels in the tobacco trade; indeed, they 
exercised so much perseverance and overcame so 
many obstacles, that the city became the great 
emporium of tobacco in this country. Tobacco con. 
tinued to be the staple of Glasgow commerce down 
to the period of the American War. 

Those Virginia traders, like the sugar refiners 
of Bristol in the seventeenth century, were 
the nabobs of the City; and traces of their 
wealth and magnificence are still abundantly 
visible. “It was their custom,” we are told by 
an intelligent writer, “to assemble at cer- 
tain hours of the day on a privileged walk, 
arrayed in scarlet cloaks and bushy wigs; where 
they strutted about with as much assumed dig- 
nity as that of a Venetian merchant when pacing 
the Rialto.” Smollett, whom we must again 
quote, furnishes us with a description of one. “I 
conversed,” he says, “ with Mr. Glassford, whom I 
take to be one of the greatest merchants in 
Europe. In the last war he is said to have had at 
one time, of his own property, five-and-twenty 
ships, with their cargoes, and to have traded for 
above half a million sterling in the year.” 

This Virginia trade in tobacco was succeeded by 
the Jamaica trade in sugar and rum; then came 
in their order the East India trade, the American 
trade, the Australian trade; and, finally, the 
steam-packets between Glasgow and New York, 
which, at this moment, we believe, form the most 
important trade of which the city can boast. 

As to its manufactures, Glasgow was early cele- 
brated for its weavers. During the seventeenth 
century, Glasgow plaids had acquired a certain 
celebrity ; and the readers of Sir Walter Scott’s ex- 
quisite novel of “ Rob Roy” will remember how 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie delighted to dwell on the ex- 
traordinary qualifications of his father the deacon. 
But it was not until the invention of Arkwright had 
given an impulse to the cotton trade, that Glasgow 
began to excel in that great branch of our na- 
tional manufacture. The steam-engine, too, did 
good service in the city of its nativity; and in 
fact, about the beginning of the present century, 
the river was covered on both sides with the 
smoky chimneys aud dingy buildings which 
(to its infinite disgrace) distinguish the genius 
of our manufacturing industry. After cotton, 
the muslin trade is, perhaps, next in im- 
portance. Then we have the Turkey red fabrics, 
celebrated by Monteith; and after that an in- 
finite variety of soft goods. The chemical works 
of Glasgow are second to none in Europe. Sul- 
phuric acid, chloride of lime, soda, soap, glass, 
earthenware, all kinds of pigments, and all sorts 
of manures are here produced. There are some 
distilleries and some breweries. In no other city 
in the British empire, we believe, can there be 
found a list of manufactures so multifarious. 
But the most important of all is the manufacture 
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of iron. Glasgow produces upwards of 300,000 
tons of pig-iron per annum; and supports be- 
tween Gartsherrie, Eglinton, Govan, the Clyde, 
Dundyvan, and other works, upwards of 150 
furnaces. How this iron is manufactured into 
steam-engines, steam-ships, iron frigates, cannon 
shot, shells, and so forth, is well known to the 
readers of the Builder ; and we shall not dwell on 
the subject. 

But we may stay for a moment to point out the 
two great natural causes of this material wealth. 
In the first place, we must mention the geological 
position. Glasgow is situate in the very heart of 
the richest quarter of that great central coal 
basin which stretches across the whole of Scot- 
land, from the German Ocean to the Atlantic. In 
this district the most important group of rocks is 
that which is usually classed as the coal forma- 
tion—that is to say, rocks consisting of limestone, 
iroustone, freestone, coal, and clays. The workable 
ironstone contains from 27 to 45 per cent. of pure 
metal. The “Blackband” is of course most in 
request; and from this ore the greater portion of 
the S<otch pig-iron is smelted. The coal is equally 
prolitic; the very shales are often rich in bitu- 
men; and from the mines of Boghead and 
Torbanehill we derive, it is said, our principal 
supply of paraffine oil. The fire clay, if not 
equal to that of Staffordshire, is probably not far 
inferior. But the sandstone is the best in the 
country. Whoever has observed the splendid 
building materials of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
will have seen one example of the inexhaustible 
riches of this central coal basin, of which Glasgow 
is the entrepdt. In the second place, Glasgow is 
richly indebted to its geographical position: it is 
situate on the banks of a great navigable river. 
Of the Clyde, indeed, it is impossible to speak in 
other language than that of admiration. It is but 
the fourth river in Scotland in volume of fresh 
water, and the third in length of course; inferior 
to the Forth or Tay in Highland scenery, and to 
the Tweed in pastoral beauty; but it is superior 
to all of them in utility, in artificial improvement 
in manufactures, in commerce, and in the triumphs 
of mechanical genius. 

The improvements on this river have, we must 
say, been conducted on a scale of unusual magni- 
ficence. About a century ago its depth, at the 
point where the Kelvin discharges into its channel, 
was only 18 inches at low water, and 44 inches at 
high water. Its course, far below Dumbarton, 
abounded in shallow lagoons, interspersed with 
low islets and marshy ground. By judicious 
engineering operations, spread over a series of 
years, accompanied with an enormous expendi- 
ture of capital, it is now as navigable as the 
Thames. In fact, by dint of dredging, cutting, 
excavating, and embanking, to the tune of about 
a million and a half sterling, the navigable 
depth of the river has been increased, within 
the last fifty or sixty years, from 3 feet to 
20 feet; and the revenue from 3,000/7. to 
90,0002. per annum. The Bromielaw Harbour 
is at this moment practically nothing less than 
half a mile of excellent docks—we need not say 
how crowded ; and the contrast is indeed great 
between the small fishing sloops and Virginia 
traders which once unloaded their treasures on the 
same spot where now floats the gigantic iron 
steamer and the merchantman of 2,000 tons, 
which constitute the honour and glory of the 
Clyde. 

In our next article we shall speak of the popu- 
lation, the water-supply, and the drainage. 








THE QUESTION BETWEEN LONDON AND 
PARIS IMPROVEMENTS. 


Art the conclusion of our previous article on this 
subject,* we promised, with a view to the truthful 
comparison of London and Paris, to elucidate the 
statement that the present water supply of Paris 
is from a river receiving the contents of sewers. 

In the first place, considerable portions of 
Paris are not supplied from the Seine at all, but 


* See page 870, ante. 





from other sources. Secondly, the only large 
sewer which can be in question at Chaillot, that 
of the Rue de Rivoli,—and this has become little 
more than a subsidiary outfall,—is not exactly 
near to the Chaillot “intake,” but nearly a mile 
from, though indeed above, it; and the “intake” 
for the unfortunate Montmartre has been recently 
re-arranged so as to place that district in as 
favourable circumstances as are possible till the 
new supply for all Paris be finally obtained. The 
difference between the statement and the facts 
may not seem great: it is well however to be 
quite correct. Rivers do certainly purify them- 
selves in their course, or we should not be able to 
drink the sewage, filtered though it be, of Wind- 
sor and Reading,—not to mention the worse case 
of the water supplied by the New River and 
East-London Companies. The Seine, during the 
greater part of the year, or when not charged 
with earthy particles from the Marne, is as clear 
at the Pont-Royal, as is the Thames at Hampton : 
for the matter ejected by such sewers as are 
not intercepted, is different to that of the 
London system; and though what is objec- 
tionable, however offensive for Montmartre, 
is not so to the extent supposed, to those localities 
served with the water taken at Chaillot. But 
how long is it since we were taking our London 
supply from sources vastly more polluted than 
the Seine? The New River not many years ago 
received some of the sewage of Hertford; the 
Chelsea Company drew their supply from the 
river Thames, at Chelsea ; and one South London 
Company actually drew theirs from a spot near 
to Hungerford Bridge; and great mortality was 
the result. A certain brewery when last we 
heard, was drawing from the stream still lower 
down. The whole proceeding by which some 
years back, the service of London was preserved 
to the companies, was a compromise against 
which we then protested ; and of which the pub- 
lished results of our inquiries in the poorer dis- 
tricts of London, have shown results. The “ con- 
stant service,” and the disuse of water-butts 
seem to be as far off as ever. The compromise 
was excusable only, because there was not at the 
time, any authority for the whole metropolis, to 
be entrusted with what forms the business of the 
municipality of Paris. It is now said that mea- 
sures commensurate with the wants of London, 
are under consideration. Similar measures for 
the service of Paris are, however, far advanced. 

Were we to look at the administration, and 
state of the law, in France, relating to sanitary 
improvement, we should find much that would be 
worthy of impartial examination. In Paris, the 
power placed in the hands of the Prefect of Police, 
and that given to the Municipal Council in 1850, 
by the “ Loi relative 4 V’assainissement des Loge- 
ments Insalubres,” is in each case, great; and 
time only has been wanting to produce the results 
contemplated, without rendering a large propor- 
tion of the people houseless. One of the fourteen 
articles of the Joi enacts that an architect shall 
form part of a commission which is to be named 
by each municipal council of France. The law 
permits the municipal authority to interdict pro- 
visionally, and the “ Conseil de Préfecture” with 
the authority of the Conseil d’Etat, permanently, 
the occupation of an insalubrious dwelling; and 
protects lessees of appartements from proceedings 
by the proprietor. When the insalubrity is the re- 
sult of exterior causes, the commune is permitted 
to acquire the several connected properties, and to 
sel] again those portions which may rest outside the 
boundaries settled on for the new constructions. 
This is not so clearly worded as the “ Décret sur 
la Grande Voirie de Paris,” dated 26th of March, 
1852, which is we suppose what was referred to 
by Mr. Tite, and which certainly gives an ex- 
traordinary amount of power. 

One of the articles allows of the application of 
the decree to all towns making demand for it. It 
is not our present purpose to defend this decree, 
rand the manner of its application. Both the 
“Conseil d’ Hygiene publique et de la Salubrité” of 
the police, and the ‘ Commission des Logements 
Insalubres” of Paris have produced excellent 
reports. The same person, Mr. Trébuchet, has 
been secretary for both boards. There is never 
absence of the services of architects. There are 
ten or a dozen attached to the police alone. They 
meet at the Prefecture every Friday. Utilization 
of the profession is the French system. Those 
who take part in controversy on the question of 
advantage of a similar system here, are welcome 
to abundant instances: we have just given the 
least remarkable one in the cate of a public de- 
partment. One of the recent writers already 
referred to, does not seem at all aware how the 
facts of the English practice contrast with those 











of the French. For, on the authority of the 
“ Revue Municipale,’ he writes: “The purely 
speculative nature of nearly all this building is 
further proved by the circumstance that out of 
814 houses built in 1854 and 1855, only 354 were 
directed by architects; the rest were constructed 
by the contractors themselves on their own plans 
to sell again.” Well! the employment of archi. 
tects in London is probably less; and the results 
of the speculative element, in street and suburban 
architecture, are certainly worse. 

It is because this professional element enters 
largely into the arrangements of the Paris works; 
because, again and in a word, there is plan in 
what is done, that the works as street-communi- 
cations and health-promoters are on the whole so 
successful. Where one of the recent writers 
quotes the intended prolongation of the Boulevard 
St. Germain, as instance of unnecessary formation 
of a line; we take it that he cannot have much 
knowledge of Paris on that side of the river, 
There are no streets in the capital along which 
omnibuses pass, narrower, and more offensive and 
dangerous than those which centre at the “ bottle. 
neck ” of the Croix-Rouge, and some of these, the 
Boulevard will greatly relieve. The French jour. 
nals say that somebody is écrasé by a vehicle in 
the Rue du Four, every day; and there is nota 
broad street in the quarter. 

We have left ourselves no space to go into the 
financial part of the question, on which, however, 
we could say much. Since this article was first 
written, the “ Mémoire” of the Prefect of the 
Seine has appeared ; and twenty columns of the 
“ Moniteur,” full of figures of the budget for 
1862, and the accounts for 1860 and 1861, require 
some digestion, even by our French contempo- 
raries. We have not yet seen whether the ques. 
tion of rents is touched. But it is worthy of re- 
mark, that in all one reads and hears about the 
French crisis, which is for the moment a question 
independent of Paris, very little is now promi- 
nently advanced against that part of the Govern- 
mental action which is connected with public 
works. The real channel of non-productive out- 
going, the army, is much more frequently in- 
stanced. The mere occupation of Rome has cost 
on the lowest estimate nearly seven millions 
sterling ; several items of outlay being not in- 
cluded. What the Crimean and Italian wars, and 
the Syrian expedition, cost; and what is the con- 
stant outlay on the military and naval forces, will 
probably soon be told, and will make the outlay 
on Paris, estimated or possible, seem insignificant 
and quite supportable should it in the end fall 
upon the State, or to a greater proportion than at 
present. The estimate in 1858 was 180,000,000 
francs (7,200,000/.), or 120 millions (4,800,000/.), 
to be provided in ten years by the Municipality, 
and 60 millions (2,400,0002), before the year 
1872 by the Government. The cost of such works 
as those for the new water-supply is not here in- 
cluded. The money is borrowed, the interest 
being paid out of the octroi-duties. It seems 
clear to us that the difficulty has been found 
greater than expected, and that this has led to the 
ready acceptance of whatever advantage might be 
gained from increased value of properties. Thus, 
proceedings of the Municipality in the direction 
last alluded to, have been widely blamed. The 
amounts claimed for compensation have been very 
large. In order that the unfavourable side of the 
question may not be concealed, let us give some of 
the more recent pieces of experience, which are 
not the worst. 

In the case of property required for the Caserne 
Municipale in La Cité, the jury of expropriation, 
in the session of last July, decided in forty-six 
cases of premises in the Rues de la Cité, aux 
Féves, de la Calandre, and de Constantine, and 
the Quai du Marché-Neuf. The cases were divided 
into three categories. In the first of these, 12 
houses or properties, the sum of the offers by the 
municipality was 762,500 francs, and that of the 
demands by the proprietors 1,337,656 francs. The 
sum of the different amounts allowed by the 
jury was 1,057,000 francs. In the second cate- 
gory, 18 cases, the offers amounted to 1,064,200 
francs; and the demands to 2,005,951 francs; 
whilst the amount allowed was 1,682,000 francs. 
In the third category, 16 cases, the corresponding 
figures were, 899,500; 1,602,200; and 1,204,400 
francs. That is to say for the “immenubles,” oF 
freeholds, alone, the cost will be 157,736/. in place 
of 109,0487. Besides this however there are 
considerable amounts obtained by numerous occu- 
piers of apartments and places of business. 
Amongst the number of cases decided by the 
jury, a “marchand de vin” at the corner of the 
Rues Constantine and de la Cité, having 5} years 
of his lease to run, at an annual rent of 2,500 
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francs (1007.), was offered 15,000 francs (600/.); 
he demanded 64,400 frances (2,576/.), and he had 
allowed 40,000 francs (1,6002.). The proprietor of a 
“ erémerie,”—a term implying at Paris a species of 
restaurant, or café,as often ag a milk-shop,— 
having 10? years of a lease, and un annual rent 
of 3,900 francs (156/.), was offered 20,000 francs 
(800/.),demanded 120,000 francs (4,800/.), and had 
allowed 40,000 francs (1,600/.). In a second case 
of a wine-shop, the remainder of lease being 94 
years, and the annual rent 1,330 francs (53/. 4s.), 
the offer was 12,000 francs (480/.), the demand 
39,000 francs (1,560/.), and the sum allowed, 
30,000 francs (1,2007.). A baker in the Rue de la 
Calandre, with a remainder of 6} years, at a rent 
of 1,525 francs (61/.), was offered 12,000 francs 
(4802.), demanded 52,000 francs (2,080/.), and re- 
ceived 45,000 franes (1,800/.). 
with the prolongation of the avenue from the 
Quai d’Orsay, in face of the Pont des Invalides, 


receiving 200 francs per day : the revolution came; 
and his receipts were but four francs. He was 
ruined, and his family have never since retrieved 
a position. 








OLD ENGLISH. 


Let us make another dip into our seventh 
edition of “ A New World of Words,” which, as 
we said last week,* bears date no farther back 
than 1720. 

There are many words set down which have 
slipped out of our vocabulary since the days in 
which the book was compiled; for instance,— 
“chandry, an apartment in a nobleman’s house, 
where the candles are kept; ” “coquet,” a male 
coqnette; “ gradatory,” a place to which one may 


In connection | go up by steps, “ particularly an ascent from the 


cloister to the choir in some churches;” a “ foot- 
pace,” a cloth-mat spread round, or before, or on 


there were two cases of expropriation as regards | the side of, a bed or chair of state; ‘ homestall,” 


houses in the Rue St. Dominique decided by the 
jury in July last. For one ot the “immeubles” 
or freeholds, 


a mansion in the country; “carrel,” a closet or 
pew in a monastery, for privacy and retirement. 


the offer was 49,166 francs | ‘In old times every monk had his carrel to him- 


(1,9662. 12s. 93d.) ; the demand was 140,000 francs | self, and used to resort thither after dinner to 


(5,6007.); and the sum allowed, 91,000 francs | study.” 


If we went further back there would be 


(3,640/.). The owner had given for the property | scores and scores of Saxon words to dot down, all 
in 1824, 62,100 francs (2,484/.), all charges in-| of which the Dictionary embalms; but we need 
cluded. Thus it appears to have been contended on | not include in the list words that were then 


one side, that the property had deteriorated in | obsolete. 


Vaccary is a word we do not often see 


value; whilst the case was settled on the opposite | used to represent a dairy; the use of the word 


argument, 


For the other property, the offer was | “milk-meats,” applied to butter and cheese, 


62,000 francs (2,489/7.); the demand was 143,000 | strikes the eye as a novelty, instead of a piece of 


francs (5,720/.) ; and the sum allowed was 100,000 


antiquity ; and the sketch of a milk-maid, as 


francs (4,000/.). The wine-shop keeper, in one of | shown in the definition of “wreath, a garland, a 
these houses, who had nine years and a half of his | roll such as women wear on their heads to carry 


lease to run, obtained an indemnity of 30,000 
francs (1,200/.), between an offer of 7,000 francs 
(280/.), and his demand of 52,000 francs (2,080/.). 

The juries, in the same manner in other ex- 
propriation cases, have allowed sums in excess of 
those offered by the Municipality: indeed in some 
instances, the difference is considerably greater 
than it appears for the property above spoken of. 
Such particulars, at greater length than we have 
been able to give them, are regularly published in 
the Gazette des Tribunaux. Since the Prefect 
can always report a good balance in hand, the 
point is whether this prosperity is the result of 
an excessive rise in the value of the “ immeubles” 
or ground. We would rather wait for the dis- 
cussion which will arise in a few days, and for the 
probable defence of the Municipality in one of 
the chambers of the Legislature, than go now 
deeply into this branch of the subject. Really it 
is not easy to say that the whole of the rise in 
prices is due to the demolitions ; or whether that 
which may be imputed to them has operated to 
the injury of the working and middle classes, 
more than the influx of strangers has to the 
benefit. There are too many things to be taken 
note of,—even the gold discoveries,—and too 
many influences which obviously have operated 
and could not have been prevented by inaction, to 
allow of a decision, at the end of this article, 
on the question of finance for London. Certain 
things which are dear in Paris, are such as would 
be dear in London,—meat, for instance : vegetables 
are very cheap. ‘Travellers’ opinion is scarcely to 
be taken : those who buy at the markets may live 
for little compared with what would be the cost 
of their food at restaurants. It is the reverse of 
suffering that is prominent in the demeanour of 
the ouvrier class. We could tell a good story 
about the number of weeks it takes to get a few 
stitches done to a pair of boots; and he who in- 
tends spending a month in Paris, had better be 
independent of blanchisseuses, and pack up, not 
8ix shirts, as did the once sentimentally-journeying 
Rev. Mr, Sterne, but a stock for the whole time, 
or he may be fora week shirtless. Nobody brings 
anything on the day promised ; and masters seem 
helpless. France, it is true, may havea serious in- 
terest in much that is expressed in this love of 
amusement; and, what some perceive, decadence 
of the better part of female influence,—may be 
doing more harm than is supposed. But con- 
sidering what is done, solely from the French 
Interested point of view, and taking the 
object of the improvements as no more than the 
repression of revolutions, who will contend that 
this is not a proper object? What was the revo- 
lution of 1848 but a movement of the mob, for no 
understood aim. Could the best supporter of any 
subsequent state of things, find a logic or a justifi- 
cation for what took place in 1848? No one who 
has not heard the story of some of those who lost 
their all from the events of February and June, 
can appreciate the value now to the French, in a 
certain sense, of a strong government. A shop- 


a milk-pail,” is a little picture. 

In some words we can trace the derivation of 
their modern representatives, such as “ raspatory, 
a butler’s tool to chip bread with;” “summer,” 
the beam that supports a building; “scrofula,” a 
little pig; “scrofa,” an old sow; “hobby,” a 
little Irish nag; “atchievement,” the coat of 
arms such as are usually hung out on the front of 
houses after the death of the lord or lady. 

Some of the explanations involve a recital of 
customs that have disappeared from among us. 
What corner in the land is there now where, on a 
Plough Monday, if a ploughman can say to the 
maiden in the kitchen “Cock in the pot,” before 
she is able to say, “ Cock on the dunghill,” he is 
entitled to a cock for Shrove Tuesday eating? 
Again, what christening involves the performance 
of a ceremony detailed under the word “ kichel,” 


whose friendship declines, that they are not quater, 

or cater-cousins.” 

Dean Swift’s account of Lilliputians and Brob- 

dignagians had, perhaps, prepared: our lexicogra- 

pher’s mind for a belief in races whose geographical 

position it would be difficult to ascertain ; for he 

gravely mentions a nation called “ Ichthyopo- 

phagi” as “a certain people who feed altogether 

on fish and build their houses with fish-bones.” A 

belief in unbounded riches may have been deve- 

loped from similar causes, for the value of one of 
the diamonds of the Great Mogul is quoted at 

11,723,2782. 14s. 9d.—the accuracy of the calcula- 

tion proved by the nicety of the fractional parts of 
the last pound. Although the sovereign on the 
throne was a foreign prince, the national inter- 

course with the continent was not of an intimate 
description. “All foreigners until very recently,” 
says this seventh edition of the “ New World of 
Words,” were “ called Frenchmen;” and all the red 
wines of France were generalized under one name 
—claret. England is described as “the most 
happy country in Europe.” Versailles, then the 

centre of all that was luxurious and magnificent, 
is not mentioned at all; although the ‘Tuileries 
and the Louvre are both found in alphabetical 
order. ‘ The Louvre [7.e. the work] is a stately 
palace in the city of Paris, so called by way of 
eminency, being the chief seat of the French mo- 
narchs, built by Francis I., enlarged with a noble 
gallery by Henry IV., and since much improved 
by Lewis XIV.” The Tuileries is gorgeously 
described as having a portal of marble with jasper 
pillars. Foreigners were assigned all sorts of 
loathsome diseases foreign to British soil. Pity 
the poor “ Polanders!” Plica was ‘‘a disease rife 
among the Polanders, which causes their hair 
to cling together like a cow’s tail; besides that; 
they are crooked-backed, have their joynts loose, 
breed lice, and are troubled with other symp- 
toms.” 

We must admire the quiet piece of irony with 
which the heavy character of the social entertain- 
ments of the new court is depicted. A ball, 
besides being “ any round thing,” ora bullet for a 
gun, isalso a “ Solemn Publick Dancing Meeting.” 
A balloon is only another name for a foot-ball ; and 
its attendant, gas, is only an empty sound—“ a 
word which Van Helmont chiefly makes use of 
to signify a spirit not capable of being con- 
gealed.” A subscriber to a book enjoyed some- 
thing over and above the benefits that fall to the 
share of such an amiable individual in these days ; 
“the undertaker” (mournful synonyme for 


which is noted as “a kind of cake, whence in old | author!), “the undertaker proposes advantages 


times godfathers and godmothers, when their god- 
children asked their blessing, used to give them 
a cake called kichel?”? Where may we now look 
for a Mercury-woman ? 


to those that take a certain number of copies at a 
set price, and lay down part of the money before 
the impression is finished,” to which we cannot 


Mercury-women were | but assert the confiding subscribers were fully 
“certain women that sell news-books and other | entitled. 


Further on an “undertaker” is 


pamphlets, by wholesale, to the hawkers, who sell | acknowledged to be a word commonly applied to 
them by retail about the streets ;’—-which hawkers, | “men who take upon themselves to embalm dead 
by the way, acquired their name on acconnt of| bodies, and provide all things necessary for 
their flying up and down the streets after the | funerals.” 


manner of hawks! 


Are the hundred herrings 


The wonders of natural history, now so amply 


still annually baked in twenty-four pies, at Carle- | illustrated by able authors and as gifted artists, 
ton, and presented to her Majesty, Victoria, as| are nothing to the creatures which our forefathers 


they were to Queen Anne and George I. ? 


What | implicitly took for granted as contemporaries. 


has become of the budge-backelors, ‘‘a company | Nothing was too marvellous for them to believe 


of poor old men, cloath’d in long gowns lined with | of the reptile part of creation. 


Their credulity 


lambs’ furr, who attend upon the Lord Mayor of | was unbounded respecting creeping things, and 
the City of London during the solemnity of the | only narrowed as it neared the higher develop- 


publick show on the day that he first enters upon | ments, 


his office P ” 


The same word, generally a long one, 


Where are the “hobblers, certain | served to represent many items in creation. 
Trish knights that used to serve upon hobbies, or 


Take Scolopendia. It iga venomous worm, with 


men who, by their holding of particular lands, | eight feet and a piked tail; a caterpillar with 
were bound to keepa little light nag to give notice | many feet; a worm, also called a bearworm, en- 
of any invasion by enemies, or other perils on the | gendered of a melancholy humour, which makes 


sea coast?” 


Does every inhabitant of Maldon, |the gums to become swollen and ulcerated, and 


in Essex, still pay a mark-penny for having pipes | loosens the nerves and teeth; a kind of water- 
and gutters laid out of their houses into the | serpent, about a cubit long; an insect named the 
street? Is “ Martlemass beef” still ‘salted and | sea galley-worm ; alsoa certain fish, which, having 
smoak’d” at that season? Are refractory sailors | swallowed a hook, casts up her bowels, and, being 
now dipped from the main yard into the sea, and, | rid of it, sucks them in again ;—six different crea- 
if still found refractory after that reformatory | tures. The locust, besides being an insect, was 
process, made to “rake the keel,” which means, | “a fish like a long oyster.” And consider the 
drawn by ropes right under the keel, from one | distinct tastes of the asp. This is “a most 


end to the other ? 


The law respecting shipwrecks | venomous serpent, having its eyes, not in the 


is thus pithily told :—Shipwrack is when a ship | forehead, but in the temples: one kind kills by 
perishes at sea, and no man escapes alive: in| thirst, another by sleep, and a third by blood; the 
which case whatever goods are cast upon the land | parties bit by them either thirsting, sleeping, or 
belong to the king or to the lord of the manor ; | bleeding to death.” Unfortunate “parties!” ‘Then 
but if any person come on shore, or if either dog|they named a spider Asterion, whose bite was 


or cat be left alive, the goods return to the owner | considered to weaken the knees. 


The “ flying- 


if he claim them within a year and a day.’ And | tyger,” that one would have supposed was a tull- 
our common saying “ we, or they, are not cousins,” | grown quadruped with supplementary wings, 
is traced to its origin under the column headed | turns out to be only “‘an American insect, spotted 
Q U.—“ Quater-cousins, fourth cousins, the last | like a tyger, having six wings and as many feet. 
degree of kindred, whence ’tis said of persons|It feeds on flies, and spends the night in singing 











keeper in the Rue Rambuteau, was in the habit of 


* See page 875, ante. 





uponatree,”—but a poor-spirited modeof existence 
compared to the expectations raised by its high- 
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sounding ‘name. Then they knew of an insect, 
called Cucuyos, which emitted so bright a light 
that “the native Indians” go a-hunting at mid- 
night with these insects fastened to their hands 
and feet. And they had detected the trick of the 
rattle-snake : his rattle was in his tail, “ made of 
bones, inclosed in a dry husk.” The new planta- 
tions in America teemed with marvels. There 
was the Annolis, about the bigness of a lizard, and 
of a yellowish skin, which, in the day time, is 
continually prowling about the cottages for 
food, and in the night lies under the ground, 
making a great noise; the Antus, a small 
bird that feeds upon flowers, and imitates the 
neighing of a horse; the land pike, a creature 
like the fish of the same name, but having legs 
instead of fins, with which it crawls very oddly 
upon the ground (these creatures lurk about the 
rocks, and are seldom seen but towards night, 
when they make a great noise more sharp and 
grating than toads). Even American bread was 
wonderful ; it was called Cassave, aud was a root 
whose juice was poisonous, but whose dry sub- 
stance, divested of juice, was the general bread of 
the country. Ascending on the scale they could 
tell of a bird, the Charadzins, that you had only to 
look upon to be cured of the jaundice ; of another, 
the Tragopanas, that was larger than an eagle, 
with horns like a goat; of sea-unicorns; of sea 
cows; of mermaids: yet with this profusion of 
information about beings of tieir own creation, 
they knew but little of the nature and habits of 
animals with which we are familiar. The hyena 
was supposed to be male one year and female the 
next ; the panther was the female of the leopard ; 
the hippopotamus had the mane and tail of a 
horse; the antelope was pronounced a mongrel 
engendered of a hart and a goat; and soon. The 
Egyptian rat is deposed to es being a creature 
about the bigness of a cat, and an enemy to 
crocodiles, ‘whose eggs it breaks, and sometimes 
kills them by stealing unawares into their mouths 
when they gape, and eating out their bowels.” 
The American rat was not far behind its African 
contemporary in its remarkable properties: “it 
has the scent of musk, by which it is easily dis- 
covered in its burrow, and its smell causes melan- 
choly.” 

In those days there was a cry for manure, as in 
these; but a suspicion of applying sewage for such 
a purpose does not appear to have crossed the agri- 
cultural mind. Mention is made of “ sainfoin, a 
kind of grass, otherwise called holy grass, medick 
fodder, Spanish trefoil, and snail or horned clover 
grass, much cry’d up of late for improving barren 
land ;” and further mention is made of ‘scaven- 
gers, from the Dutch word ‘scaven,’ to scrape,— 
parish officers, of whom two are chosen yearly that 
hire men call’d rakers, or dustmen, and carts, in 
order to cleanse the streets and carry away dirt 
and filth ;” but there is nothing to show that this 
refuse was put to any profitable use. The old 
word for a dung-heap, we find, was “ mixen,”— 
whence, probably, our midden. 

Then we may read of train bands, blunderbuses, 
caltrops, musketeers, and many other words, sug- 
gestive of old-world warfare. The definition of 
barracks will show how we have progressed in 
these matters. “Barrack,” or “barraque,” signifies 
“a hut like a little cottage for soldiers to lodge in 
in camp when they have no tents, or when an army 
lies long in a place in bad weather.” Fire-maskers 
were those who made fuzees for bombs, granades, 
and other fireworks, The various sizes of guns 
are minutely set forth from the cannon royal or 
cannon of eight, “a great gun of 8,000 pounds 
weight, 12 feet long, the diameterat the bore8 inches, 
324 lbs. of powder; ball, 74 inches in diameter” 
past the culverin, falconet, rabinet, saker, minion, 
and others, to the sea-faring guns, such as the 
pederero “cannon on board ship, to discharge 
stones, broken iron, and partridge shot.” And the 
various modes of fortification are detailed with 
a painstaking that only an adept in the art could 
have achieved. 

And so the time comes when we must replace 
the sturdy folio among others as rugged, shut up 
the pages that show us what George I. and his 
German court saw and heard after the news had 
come to Hanover and Herrenhausen that Queen 
Anne was dead, and that the Elector of Hanover 
was king of England. 








Tnk Cooxine Apparatus aT Mr. Kiinn’s.— 
We are asked to add to the notice we gave re- 
cently of the large range in Hanover-street, that 
it was manufactured by the General Iron Foundry 
Company, Upper Thames-street, and that Mr. H. 
Callas was the person under whose immediate 
direction the work was carried out. 





ON THE DEFECTS IN THE SANITARY 
PROVISIONS OF THE BUILDING ACT. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS 
OF HEALTH, 


Ar a full meeting of this Association, held on 
Saturday last, in Whitehall-place, whereat several 
architects and district surveyors attended, Dr. 
Thomson (Marylebone) in the chair, 

Mr. Liddle, medical officer of Health, White- 
chapel, read the following paper :— 


The subject that I propose for your consideration this 
evening, although it has not the scientific interest that 
other papers read at these meetings usually posses, is, 
nevertheless, of such practical importance to us as medi- 
cal officers of health, that I have no doubt it will obtain 
your attentive consideration. It is not my intention in 
this paper, merely to point out the defects in the Building 
Act as a sanitary measure, and then to leave the ques-- 
tion, but it is my wish that the subject may be referred 
to the consideration of the committee for General Pur- 
poses; so that such amendments in the present Building 
Act relating to the providing of adequate space for the 
ventilation of houses may be prepared, and submitted by 
this Association to the notice of Government; and be 
embodied in any new Bill to amend the Building Act, 
which may be laid before Parliament. 

As the Metropolitan Board of Works‘is now preparing 
a Bill to amend the Building Act, I have chosen the pre- 
sent time as being the most opportune for bringing under 
your notice those grave and serious defects in the pre- 
sent Act, which permits landlords to construct houses 
without adequate provisions being made for preserving 
the health of the occupants. Unless such adequate pro- 
visions are made, the labours of the sanitary officers will 
not be attended with that beneficial result to the health 
of the community which the public may reasonably 
expect to flow from them. The consideration of this 
subject has been forced upon me by the many successful 
attempts that have been madein the Whitechapel district, 
to evade the apparently wholesome provisions of the 
Building Act. Nearly the whole of the illustrations 
which I shall lay before you, have reference to buildings 
yd have recently been constructed in the Whitechapel 

istrict. 

You are aware that in the present Building Act it is 
enacted, that ‘‘ Every building used or intended to be 
used as a dwelling-house, unless all the rooms can be 
lighted and ventilated from a street or alley adjoining, 
shall have in the rear, or at the side thereof, an open 
space exclusively belonging thereto, of the extent at least 
of 100 square feet ’’ (29th clause). 

On the first reading of this clause it would appear satis- 
factorily to provide that a space of at least 100 square feet 
shall exist at the rear or side of a house, in which there 
are back rooms, so that such rooms shall be provided with 
light and air; but not a word is here said of the necessity 
of having a window opening into this space. Neither is 
there a word said to the effect that the vacant space of 
100 square feet must extend along the entire width of the 
house, and be of a certain extent immediately at the rear, 
nor that the space shall be used for the purpose of light- 
ing or ventilating any room. The space immediately in 
the rear may be in width only 2 feet, or even less, pro- 
vided that the length of such space be of sufficient extent 
to make up the 100 square feet. 

In sketch No. 1, are represented four houses, built 
upon a piece of ground not more than is sufficient for two 
houses, and yet, in the opinion of the district surveyor, 
they are built in conformity with the provisions of the 
Building Act. The House No. 2 has a passage by the side 
of it, by which arrangement all the rooms are lighted and 
ventilated by the open spaces at the front and side: con- 
sequently an open space at the rearis not legally required. 
The yard at the rear, which is apparently common to Nos. 
1 and 2, contains exactly 100 square feet, but it is said 
to belong entirely to No. 1. 

As it was found to be impossible by any contrivance to 
give to house No. 3, which was intended to contain two 
rooms on a floor, a space of 100 square feet at the rear, 
the builder was compelled to make only one room ona 
floor, whereby all the rooms could be lighted and venti- 
lated in front: the space, therefore, at the back is said to 
belong entirely to No. 4. I may, however, here state that 
there is a difference of opinion in the reading of the 29th 
clause, as regards the open spaces adjoining these houses, 
between the officers of the Board of Works of the White- 
chapel district and the district surveyor. It is admitted 
by both parties that in this case the spirit of the Act is 
not complied with; but it is contended for, on the one 
hand, that the letter of the Act is fulfilled ; while, on the 
other hand, it is maintained that the letter of the Act is 
evaded, because the entire space is neither at the back 
nor at the rear of No. 1, but the half of it is in the rear of 
No. 2. This matter can only be determined by persons 
learned in the law ; and, to determine the point, the ques- 
tion is referred to the architect to the Metropolitan Board, 
who will submit the case to the law officer of the Board 
for his opinion. 

The next case that I shall bring under your notice, ex- 
emplifying the facility of evading the provisions of the 
Building Act, is the following. On the west side of 
Queen’s-place, Whitechapel High-street, there formerly 
stood a warehouse, but as house accommodation for 
the poor in this district is in great request, owing to 
the extension of the Blackwall Railway and the erec- 
tion of extensive warehouses on the sites recently occu- 
pied by dwellings for the labouring classes, the owner of 
the ground thought it would be more profitable to him- 
self to take down the warehouse and erect dwelling- 
houses on the site. Having cleared the ground, the land- 
lord commenced building two dwelling-houses of six 
rooms in each, but having lefta space in the rear of these 
two houses, of only 100 square feet, the builder was in- 
formed that he would not be allowed to complete them in 
the manner contemplated, and that instead of permitting 
him to build two rooms on a floor, only one room would 
be aliowed. Notwithstanding our remonstrance, the 
houses were completed, each having two rooms on a 
floor; but the builder complied with the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament by making a doorway between 
the houses, and then the two houses were said to 
be only one house, and that the space in the rear was 100 
square feet, which was all that the Act required. This 
arrangement was therefore considered by the district sur- 
veyor to be legally satisfactory. The houses were finished, 
and they soon afterwards became occupied. On visiting 
the houses after they were tenanted, I ascertained that 





the doorway between the houses was built up, thus again 
converting them into two houses. The back rooms of 
these houses are lighted and ventilated by a space only of 
50 square feet. It is truethat the landlord might be com. 
pelled to re-open the communication between the houses, 
but thedoing so would not in any way add to the light and 
ventilation of the back rooms, ar. it would only add to 
the further discomfort of the tenants ; and moreover the 
prosecution of the owner would be attended with con- 
siderable trouble. If, however, these back rooms, which, 
as might be expected, are very dark, should be let to 
separate families for living and sleeping rooms, the Board 
may take proceedings against the landlord for allowing 
any room to be occupied which was so badly ventilated as 
to be unfit for human habitation. By adopting a similar 
plan cf making a communication between each house in 
a long row of houses, the provisions of the Building Act, 
as to the number of square feet at the rear or side would 
be evaded, provided the space at the rear of the entire 
row of houses was 100 square feet, for the several houses 
would then be considered as one house only.* 

Another case showing the defects in the sanitary pro- 
visions of the Building Act, is that of Inkhorn-court, 
Whitechapel High-street. Here is a court about 11 feet 
wide, which is entered by means of a narrow passage 
under an archway in the High-street. This court 
formerly contained seven houses; viz., six on the 
east side, and one at the end or northern extremity ; 
and on the west side there was a warehouse, the 
roof of which was at about the level of the upper part 
of the window of the second floor of the houses opposite, 
Each of the houses on the east side has a small yard at 
the back, in which is a privy ; so that before the additional 
houses and the public privies were built on the site of the 
warehouse, the inhabitants were as comfortable as they 
might expect to be'while living in so narrow and confined 
acourt. Three dwelling-houses, of six rooms in each, 
and two stories high (the entrance-door being in the 
centre of the house), and inhabited by upwards of seventy 
persons, now occupy the site of the warehonse. As all 
the rooms in these newly-erected houses are lighted and 
ventilated from the court, there was no occasion to leave 
any space at the rear of them; so, in order to provide the 
tenants with privy accommodation, three open and ex. 
posed privies were built at the south and west end of the 
court, opposite to No. 1 on the east side, and within 12 
feet of the entrance-door. Here, the great nuisance of 
public privies in confined courts is allowed to be per- 
petuated ; for the Building Act is entirely silent on the 
subject of privies or waterclosets. The Metropolis Local 
Management Act, however, requires that every house 
shall have a sufficient privy and ashpit belonging to it; 
but the Act does not provide that the privy or watercloset 
shall be within the curtilage of the house, and hence, 
there is no power vested in the district boards to prevent 
the formation of public privies. 

Another defect in the sanitary provisions of the Building 
Act is exemplified in sketch No. 5. Here were some old 
dilapidated houses, which the landlord was desirous of 
rebuilding and enlarging, but who, at the same time, was 
anxious to evade all the provisions of the Building Act 
as regards new buildings, and especially the provisions 
contained in the 29th clause. In order, therefore, to ac- 
complish this object, the landlord took down the front 
walls of the houses, and, after the lapse of a short time, 
he rebuiltthem. He then took down the back walls, and 
again allowing a short time to elapse, he rebuilt them. 
Subsequently he took off the roof, and replaced it with a 
new one. Now, although this plan involved a few addi- 
tional payments to the district surveyor, in the shape of 
fees, yet the landlord, most probably, not only saved 
money by preventing the district surveyor from com- 
pelling him to comply with the provisions of the Building 
Act as regards the structural arrangements of the houses, 
but he was enabled to add two rooms at the back of each 
house, and was not under the necessity of complying with 
the terms of the 29th clause. 

The next point that I shall notice is that which relates 
to the building of houses in such places that admit of 
dispute on the question whether the court proposed to be 
built upon is an old or new court. For instance, a land- 
lord has a piece of ground with a dwelling-house on each 
side of a narrow entrance abutting upon a public street, 
and leading to a small house at the extremity of the 
ground, and at the rear of each of the houses fronting 
the street is a stable ora workshop. By treating such 
a place as an old court, a very great evil may be inflicted 
upon the community; for the landlord may erect and 
crowd together several dwelling-houses, provided that 
all the rooms in each house can be lighted and ventilated 
from the court in front. The space between the houses 
on each side of such a court need not be of greater ex- 
tent than is sufficient to admit the egress and ingress of 
the tenants; and the houses may be carried to an indefi- 
nite height, and may be provided with windows no larger 
than pigeon-holes. But if this place be considered as a 
new court, then a by-law of the Metropolitan Board 
requires that the space between the houses shall be at 
least 20 feet wide. 

The advantages to the health of man in making pro- 
vision forthe free admission of light and air into their 
dwellings are now so well understood, that it would be 
out of place in me on the present occasion to enlarge 
upon the subject ; but it is, nevertheless, incumbent upon 
us, as officers of health, to impress upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of enacting that landlords shall not 
erect houses for habitation, which are not provided with 
the requirements necessary for preserving the health of 
the occupants. 

Dr. Gibbon has directed my attention to the late pro- 
ceedings of the Charter House authorities, in permitting 
a manufacturer to add another story to a warehouse 
situate on one side of a court, thereby diminishing the 
means for the entrance of light and air to the houses 
opposite. It appears that when the Charter House au- 
thorities were remonstrated with upon the subject, they 
stated, that because they were extra parochial, they were 
not under the jurisdiction of the district surveyor. Whe- 
ther the Charter House authorities are correct or not in 
point of law, it is very doubtful whether the district sur- 
veyor could prevent any addition from being made to the 
height of a wall, provided that the foundation of the 
wall would admit of it. The Board of Works for the 
Holborn district visited the locality, and they intimated 
that it was not in their province to interfere in the 
matter. ; 

I may here allude to a few other points which, although, 
perhaps, not strictly bearing on the subject of this pape, 
are nevertheless of great importance as regards ag 
safety of the public while traversing the public streets. ° 





* This would not be legal.— Ep. 
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allude in the first place to the want of any provision 
being made by means of a parapet-wall to guard pas- 
sengers from the danger of a loose slate or tile, or a heavy 
weight of snow falling in the street. If a parapet-wall 
should be objected to, as interfering with the architectural 
design of the building, then provision should be made for 
properly securing the eaves-gutter, and also for so con- 
structing the sides of the gutters towards the public 
streets, that they might prevent the fall of anything from 
the roof that was likely to injure the public. 2ndly. It 
is required by the Building Act that the height of a room 
shall be 7 feet, and if the room be constructed in the roof, 
then it is provided that the height of such room shall be 
throughout not less than one half the area of such room. 
I would suggest that rooms should not be built of a less 
height than 8 feet. 3rdly. Provision is not made for 
preventing the damp of walls, nor are rules laid down for 
regulating the size of windows in a house, except in those 
rooms which are below the surface of the footway. 
Neither is provision made for the ventilation of rooms. 
The Act is also silent upon the subject of the kind of 
materials to be used for the foundation of houses, and for 
the construction of the walls. How far it is desirable to 
prevent the use of such rubbish as is occasionally observed 
in the construction of the lowest class of houses, and 
how far the use of such materials is injurious to the 
health of the occupants of a house so built, is a matter 
upon which, at present, I offer no opinion, but it is cer- 
tainly a subject worthy of inquiry. 

In preparing a new Building Act, it would be very 
desirable to make provision that all buildings intended to 
be used as places of public entertainment should have a 
sufficient number of doors to allow the speedy exit of the 
audience in case of an alarm of fire. Some of our public 
buildings are so badly provided with the means of exit, 
that were a fire to take place at the time when a large 
audience had assembled, very many lives would be lost 
in their endeavours to escape. 

Having now shown, how, in several instances, the 
29th clause, which is the most important sanitary pro- 
vision in the Building Act, has been, and can still further 
be rendered nugatory, I shall conclude by making a sug- 
gestion, which, if embodied in any new Building Act, 
might in a great measure, if not entirely, prevent the re- 
currence of such cases, and which would render it un- 
necessary to attempt to frame such a clause as would be 
supposed to be sufficiently stringent to meet all the 
sanitary requirements. The clause that I would sug- 
gest for insertion is to the following effect. That 
before any new building can be erected, or any old 
building rebuilt, the plans of such building shall be 
submitted for approval to the Local Board; andin case 
the Local Board should disapprove of such plans, 
so far as they relate to the sanitary arrangements 
of the houses, the Board may prohibit the erection 
of the proposed building; and if any building or 
buildings be erected without the sanction or approval 
of the Board having been previously obtained; then it 
shall be competent for the Local Board to order such 
building or buildings to be demolished: provided always 
that in case the landlord of such proposed building or 
buildings may think that a hardship is inflicted upon 
him by the Board in not giving its consent to the pro- 
posed erection of such building or buildings, then the 

power of appealing to the Metropolitan Board shovid be 
granted. The decision’of the Metropolitan Board in all 
such cases of appeal shall be final. 

It is already provided by the 76th clause of the Metro- 
polis Local Management Act that seven days’ notice must 
be given in writing to the vestry or district board by the 
person intending to build or rebuild a house; but this 
clause merely relates to the drainage of the house. The 
extension of this clause so as to embrace the entire sani- 
tary arrangements of a dwelling-house would probably 
be amply sufficient to meet the difficulties which now 
exist in obtaining the necessary space for lighting and 
ventilating the rooms of dwelling-houses. 

The law relating to the building of houses appears to 
be in this anomalous state, viz.—that houses can be built 
without suitable provision being made for the ventilation 
of the rooms, but that after houses are completed, by 
virtue of another Act, the local Board may institute pro- 
ceedings before a magistrate to prevent any premises 
from being used which are in such a state as to be in- 
jurious to health. 

It surely would be much better to prevent houses from 
being built, unless every arrangement suitable for pre- 
serving the health of the occupants be first made, than to 
allow houses to be completed, and then to prevent the 
landlord from letting them. 


A discussion then ensued, in which Mr. H° 
Oliver, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Mr. Godwin, and 
others, took part, and to which we may return. 





On the last page of Mr. Falkener’s work on 
“The Hypxthron of the Greeks,” there is a tail- 
piece woodcut, which has no explanatory super- 
scription; but none was needed. It represents 
the author, in an agony of mind at the mess he 
had made of the Hypzthral controversy, getting 
out of a window in his night-shirt, with a bundle 
of crackers in his hand; in the noise and smoke 
of which he evidently hopes to escape detection. 

This elegant device would equally well serve as 
& headpiece to Mr. Ashpitel’s letter in your recent 
number, While carefully avoiding all reference 
to the real facts of the question, he, by a brilliant 
display of learning, hopes to distract attention 

m the points at issue. He goes into a most 
learned disquisition on the meaning of the words 

Se astigia” and “stratura;” but, with all his 
learning, does not seem to be able to satisfy even 
himself as to what that really was ; and is obliged 
to abuse poor Justin, in order to help himself out 
of the scrape, As the meaning of these two un- 
intelligible words is not likely to have much 
Weight against the mass of facts arrayed on the 
other side, I would have left Mr. Ashpitel to the 


are dazzling the world with their brilliancy, were 
it not that he reiterates two points, which are so 
engrained in the controversy that they will require 
to be publicly contradicted at least forty times 
before they will be entirely got rid of. 

At the Architects’ Institute, Mr. Ashpitel’s re- 
futation of my heresy consisted in repeating, over 
and over again, the words of Vitruvius, “ sine 
tecto,” and “ sub divo ;” adding, “ I can’t get over 
that;” but in doing this he forgot to men- 
tion to what class of buildings it was that 
these words were applied by that author. No- 
thing, however, can well be clearer than the 
passage as it stands in Vitruvius: —“An hypethral 
temple has ten columns in the pronaos and in the 
posticus: in all other respects, it is like the dip- 
teral;” and these decastyle and dipteral temples 
are, according to our author, “in the middle, 
without a roof, and open to the air.” So far, 
therefore, as the words of this author are con- 
cerned, decastyle temples, which are also dipteral, 
are hypethral, and temples which are not de- 
castyle or dipteral are not hypethral. There, so 
far as he is concerned, the matter begins and ends, 

Now, Mr. Ashpitel knows perfectly well that, 
from the time I first published on the subject, in 
1849, to the present hour, I have always shown 
and insisted that decastyle temples were “ medio 
sub divo et sine tecto;” and he knows that my 
views are in strict accordance with every syllable 
of Vitruvius: he knows, also, that his and Mr. 
Falkener’s assertion that hexastyle temples were 
*‘ sine tecto,” &c., is not only unsupported by the 
testimony of this author, but in direct contra- 
diction to the plain meaning of the words 
of his text. The only possible mode in which 
his theory could be extended to one octa- 
style temple, is a passage which every com- 
mentator admits to be corrupt, and in such direct 
contradiction to the rest of the paragraph in 
which it stands, that it makes the whole state- 
ment nonsense if it is admitted. With all this 
knowledge Mr. Ashpitel persists in representing 
my views as at variance with Vitruvius, and his 
as in accordance with that author! Even if it 
should be proved that he is correct, it will be in 
spite of, and not by the assistance of, anything 
found in Vitruvius; while, on the other hand, if 
it could be shown that I am in error, I have at 
all events the satisfaction of knowing that I err in 
company with the architect of the ancient world 
who is generally supposed to know most of this 
matter. 

His second point is even more illogical. Both 
he and Mr. Falkener rely a great deal on certain 
passages in Varro, Ovid, and later Latin authors, 
alluding to buildings of their age; and Mr. Ash- 
pitel on some gutters he discovered at Pompeii. 
As Mr. Ashpitel persists in ignoring the be- 
ginning of the “sine tecto” passage in Vitruvius, 
nothing probably would induce him to read the 
next line; but any one who will do so will find 
these words: “ Hujus” (an hypzthral temple) 
“item exemplar Rome non est.” This, to most 
men’s minds, would be final as to any examples 
being found at Rome; but Mr. Ashpitel evi- 
dently thinks he knows better than Vitruvius ; 
and by reiteration may probably convince some 
persons that. he does. To avoid dispute, we 
will, therefore, admit, at once, for the sake of 
argument, that every temple in Rome and 
Pompeii was in the unhappy condition of being 
“ sine tecto” and “ sub divo.” What then? What 
possible influence could buildings erected about or 
after the Christian era have on temples, all of 
which were completed before the age of Alex- 
ander? My theories refer to Greek temples, and 
to Greek temples only. The men that built them 
were dead and buried, or burnt, three centuries at 
least before Varro and Ovid, or any of their set; 
and, according to the usual theory of cause and 
effect, what goes before is not likely to be influ- 
enced by what takes place three hundred years 
afterwards; though, perhaps, Mr. Ashpitel can 
explain how this happened in this case. Mean- 
while, as he has taken such interest in the proposed 
examination of aspiring architects, and will, no 
doubt, be appointed one of the first examiners,— 
a post to which he is so justly entitled, — let 
me recommend the following as one of his first 
questions:—“ Pray, sir, explain the influence 
which the Tudor style of the reigns of Henry VII. 
or VIII. had on the designs of the buildings in 
the reign of William the Conqueror?” He may 
depend upon it he will save himself a great deal 
of trouble by a few such questions. Nine-tenths 
of the aspirants will be spun, though I have no 
doubt but.that he will be able to explain the 
matter entirely to his own satisfaction, and to 
that of his friend, Mr. Falkener. 


weeks’ incubation between Mr. Ashpitel and “his 
friend,” it is very satisfactory to me to think that 
nothing more to the point can be said against my 
views. Such letters may serve to convince the 
world that Mr. Ashpitel is a very learned man, 
which I thought all the world knew long ago; 
but they will not prove that the temples of the 
Greeks were “ sine tecto” or “ sub divo.” 
Jas. FERGUSSON. 





A FEW DAYS AT CHARTRES AND OTHER 
FRENCH TOWNS.* 


I INTEND to bring before you a few notes, 
sketches, and recollections, of a short and rather 
hasty tour in France. As I am not altogether re- 
sponsible for the shortness of the time, or the 
manner of spending it, I may remark that I do 
not intend to recommend anything like hurry in 
traversing districts so full of interest as are the 
provinces of Normandy, and the Ile de France; 
and I should think such a course is too painful in 
every respect to be adopted willingly. One must 
expect to leave many things unexamined or ex- 
amined superficially, and be prepared to find some 
of our conclusions prove erroneous; but where 
most of our errors can be corrected by subsequent 
reading and discussion, and where we are not in- 
clined to hold to them very firmly, our regret at 
the cause of them may be somewhat diminished, 
and particularly where we are compelled to choose 
between a superficial survey of things and no sur- 
vey at all. I know of no way to render the 
illustrations and photographs of foreign buildings 
of proper use to us except by visiting the objects 
illustrated ; and, when we have done this, though 
for a short time only, every well-known view of it 
acquires a new value, and every fresh one is more 
readily understood. I feel I can say little more 
than this of any place to which I went; but, as I 
shall generally appeal to the illustrations of a 
building when I say anything about it, I think I 
cannot lead you very far wrong; and I am sure 
the interest of the subject is sufficient to produce 
a profitable evening’s discussion. 

Of the different routes to Paris I chose and 
travelled very pleasantly by that through New- 
haven and Dieppe. I spent a day or twoat Rouen, 
without any intention of doing more at this visit 
than get a rough idea of the town and its art- 
treasures; one day at the church of St. George 
de Boscherville; and then went on to Paris. 
Leaving Paris, I made two excursions, either of 
which would be enough to occupy the time usually 
at our command in a summer tour: they can be 
made most easily by railway, chiefly ; and include 
most of the cathedrals of greatest interest in the 
north of France: one was from Paris to Rheims, 
Laon, Noyon, Compeigne, and Soissons ; the other 
to Chartres, Le Mans, Séez, Caen, Bayeux, and 
villages in the neighbourhood ; returning to Eng- 
land by way of Havre. I was deprived, by an 
unfortunate circumstance, of the company of a 
friend, whom I think every one ought to have on 
such an excursion. I met other gentlemen who 
had started, like myself, with some idea of walk- 
ing over a portion of the country, and had given 
it up on finding the sameness of it and the wide 
distances at which the churches usually lie apart. 
I did not go there solely to study the specimens of 
Gothic architecture, but I will endeavour to put 
together in some order a few of the notes made at 
various times and places; and although there was 
much in the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris to 
which I might allude, I find I can best refer to 
the Cathedral at Chartres; both because it fur- 
nished matter that interested me rather more 
than others, and because I was led by circum- 
stances to spend more time there than elsewhere. 
As regards anything I may say of the superio- 
rity of our neighbours in any respect, you will 
understand that one of my objects was to take 
notice of anything that seemed to afford a usefal 
hint; that 1 had no time to find out their defi- 
ciencies; and was on the whole so well treated, 
that I could not possibly feel less inclination. 

In examining the church architecture of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the most in- 
teresting features are those connected with the 
vaulted roofs: everything, indeed, is, more or less, 
connected with the vaulting, and influenced by it ; 
and_it grows so naturally from the lower portions 
of the buildings, that one may usually gather 
from a plan of the piers and walls a fair idea of 
the whole of the vaulting arrangements. I think I 
did not see in France so many varieties, or such 
rich specimens of vaulting, as may sometimes be 
met with in one of our own cathedrals: nothing 
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like our fan groining or the more complicated 
arrangements of ordinary rib-and-panel work ; and, 
when I saw anything that was not of the most 
plain and simple kind, it was generally in very 
late work, and much oleeleaet with ornament. 
Simplicity and massiveness are the general rule ; 
and I thought this one reason why, the spans and 
heights of the larger churches did not strike me 
at first sight as being so much in excess of those 
in our own cathedrals as they really are. The 
ordinary arrangements of transverse and diagonal 
ribs, by which the compartments are divided into 
four or six cells, without either secondaries or 
ridge ribs are nearly always adopted; but the 
tnodifications of these systems to suit particular 
cases, such as those of the beautiful eastern 
chapels, and other irregular parts, give rise to a 
wonderful variety of pleasing forms. 

I generally took sketches of some portion of the 
vaultings in connection with the shafts and capi- 
tals, and hardly ever failed to find some fresh con- 
trivance to meet an irregularity in the plan, or to 
adapt new parts of the building to older parts: 
such examples occur in the transepts of St. Remi, 
and in those of St. Martin at Laon. At first sight, 
the absence of a ridge rib is, I think, disagreeable, 
especially where the central line of vaulting is 
straight throughout: there seems to be a want of 
something to stay the transverse arches, and con- 
nect them with the diagonals; but where, as is 
usual, the vaulting is slightly domical, and comes 
down on strong transverse ribs, there is no need of 
a ridge rib; and indeed it would then, from its 
want of horizontality, prove a disfigurement. On 
the whole, I think this feature, from the difference 
of its office, should, when used, be kept much less 
in strength than the arch-ribs which support the 
vault, and should be slightly ornamented: nearly 
all the specimens I saw were ornamented heavily, 
and with bad effect. Short pieces of ridge-rib 
were often introduced in apsidal chapels of slight 
projection, between the central boss and the 
nearest transverse arch; and this last was gene- 
rally crippled in consequence. As to the vaulting 
arrangements of these chapels, and the aisles from 
which they project, I may refer to the diagrams, 
which show several pleasing varieties from Char- 
tres, Soissons, Noyon, Le Mans, and the chapels in 
the transepts at Laon: the beauty of these cha- 
pels, with their groups of columns, each propor- 
tioned to the importance of the rib which it 
carries, is very great; and, to show the general 
management of the columns which carry the 
vaulting, I may refer to the plan of a portion of 
the nave of Soissons Cathedral, and that of the 
central part of Chartres, which is a very good 
example from which to study this branch of con- 
struction. After secing a large number of these 
stone-vaulted churches, the effect of a wooden roof 
set abruptly on bare walls is strikingly incon- 
gruous. Very many of our English roofs, indeed, 
being richly and well designed, and carried on 
wall-shafts, are but slightly open to this objec- 
tion; but such wooden roofs as I saw in France 
were extremely unsatisfactory. Perfectly plain in 
themselves, there was neither shaft nor corbel 
below them to break up the wall-space; and the 
whole looks very bald and barn-like. It is much 
to be wished that the vaulting of churches may 
become more general, especially as we can now 
frame the roof in iron, and so render fire impos- 
sible. This last precaution has been adopted at 
Chartrés since the fire of 1836; and, after seeing 
the forest of timber used in such roofs us that of 
the Cathedral of Rheims, we may be glad that 
such an element of danger exists here no longer. 

There are several very good varieties of pillars 
and combinations of shafts ;—large circular pillars, 
either plain or surrounded by small shafts ; pillars 
with four attached shafts, as at Chartres, where 
they are of two kinds, placed alternately, in one 
of which the large central pillar is circular, the 
shafts octagonal: in the other the central pillar 
is octagonal, with circular shafts on four of its 
faces. The latter I thought the best. At Rheims 
both pillar and shafts are circular. In shafts of 
all kinds I think the circular section by far the 
most satisfactory; and the effect of a cluster of 
these, varying in size, and contrasting with the 
square angles of the piers which show between 
them, is most pleasing. Where these angles are 
hollowed out bane, or heavily ornamented, this 
effect is lost; and 1 thought a very slight, sharp 
ornament, the most that could be used with good 
effect. In the vaulting ribs, the most pleasing 
sections are those where the angles are cut into 
large pointed beads; or where, in smaller ribs, 
there is a pointed bead between two hollows: 
these are most common in the aisles, the ribs of 
the larger vaults having generally rounded mem- 
bers; but the pointed section contrasts properly 





with the circular shafts, and is, I think, always to 
be preferred, 

One of the handsomest halls I saw in France 
was the Chapter-house at Noyon. The ribs of the 
vaulting have this pointed section, and the build- 
ing has an appearance of great elegance. There 
is plenty of plain wall-space to contrast with the 
exceeding richness of the openings, and the general 
effect of the interior is very good. The use of 
circular-headed trefoils in the windows is to be 
regretted, as they give an effect of weakness. In 
the four-light openings of the cloister, the trefoils 
of the light are circular also, but the arches which 
inclose them in pairs are very sharply pointed, and 
the upper circle sits upon them awkwardly: the 
shafts which carry these upper arches have their 
capitals at greater height than those of the 
sub-arches, which destroys the unity of the 
group of shafts. I think the whole of their 
windows would have been the better for a 
general use in the tracery of the bluntly-pointed 
arch ; and, as regards the four-light openings, at 
least, the chief circle might have been larger. 
There is a handsome west front to this chapter- 
house; but the buttresses, with their fine ter- 
minals, are neither well proportioned nor well 
attached to the walls. The most spirited little 
base ornament, out of a rather large number that 
I sketched, was found in the chancel at Noyon. 
This place is most easy of access, and there is a 
great deal of work about the cathedral that should 
not be missed. Built about the middle of the 
twelfth century, it belongs to one of the most in- 
teresting periods of art. There is a fine triforium ; 
and the piers of the nave are alternately simple 
and compound, as required for six-celled vaulting ; 
the arches between them being of the plainest 
kind, chamfered, stilted, obtusely pointed, and of 
very good proportions; yet, for some reason, the 
vaulting which they carry is four-celled. Then 
there are the very interesting circular-ended tran- 
septs, another variety of which I have sketched 
from Soissons, a very beautiful church, most justly 
praised for its fine proportions. I reckon amongst 
the pleasantest portions of my journey the rides 
by diligence from Compeigne to and from Soissons. 
I think a railway is in progress; but, whether or 
no, the beauties and peculiarities of this cathedral 
will amply repay the journey. Riding there in 
company with a priest, a schoolmaster, and a com- 
mercial traveller, they all expressed great astonish- 
ment on finding I had travelled so far on such an 
errand. I had another reason for thinking the 
beautiful structures of the country less visited 
than they deserve to be, as I met with no more 
than one sketcher per week, and most of them 
were English, 

In the compound pillars, where four smaller 
shafts are attached to a central one, the capitals 
are treated in a variety of ways, the difference in 
size of the principal and auxiliary shafts having 
generally suggested a difference in the height of 
the capital. At Chartres the necking of the 
smaller columns nearly coincides with a moulding 
that divides the capital of the principal column 
into two stages : sometimes the principal capital is 
made twice the height of the smaller ones without 
any division, At Rheims the capitals are all of 
one height, the smaller ones being in two stages: 
I nowhere saw them all of one uniform height and 
treatment, which seemed to be an advisable 
method. The division of a capital into two 
stages by a moulding is of rather frequent occur- 
rence, and is always unpleasing: those capitals 
having the foliage arranged in stiff crockets seem 
to produce the best architectural effect; but as 
specimens of sculpture there are magnificent 
capitals carved with rich foliage at Rheims and 
elsewhere. I noticed rather frequently, and in 
work of a date earlier than I expected, the use of 
ill-proportioned capitals, carrying mouldings no 
larger in section than the shaft beneath them. In 
such cases they seem out of place, and serve only 
to mark the division between shaft and super- 
structure, instead of expanding boldly under the 
abacus, to give support to a larger section at the 
springing of the arches. There is sometimes, in 
comparatively early work, a tendency to extreme 
lightness in construction, especially in clerestories 
and the arcades beneath them; and, however 
splendid the effect of such treatment may be when 
there is nothing but slender columns to obstruct 
the light, and every opening is filled with stained 
glass ; there is about it a want of the ezse that is 
necessary to elegance, and in some cases positive 
weakness and poverty, that bring to mind some 
of our Gothic a century or two later in date. 

I allude to the cathedral of Chartres rather 
frequently because, though I could only examine 
it very imperfectly, I was on the whole more in- 
terested there than at any other place. It is one 





of the largest of tle French cathedrals; and 
chiefly dates froin thé most ititerésting period of 
Gothic architecture, that in which the Building of 
large churches in the Pointed style was coming 
into vogue. Its cliarnis are not those arising from 
regularity, completeness, or good proportions. In 
general character it, is plain rather than rich, 
although in its potches and some other parts it 
has more figure-sculpture, and in its windows 
more painted glass than exist in any other of these 
churches. After seeing a building so regular, so 
well proportioned, aud so nearly complete as 
Rheims Cathedral, Chartres affords a very inte. 
resting instance of great beauty and magnificence 
existing in compatiy with the marks of accident, 
experiment, and change of intention. Nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1194, injured, more or less, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by the 
same cause; and the whole of the roofs destroyed 
in 1836 ; having the lower part of its western front 
of the twelfth, and the upper part of the four. 
teenth, century ; one of the flanking towers being 
of the twelfth, the other of the sixteenth, century, 
and in no manner of proportion with each other; 
six Or seven more towers in various stages of in- 
completeness; the body of the church of the 
thirteenth century,—too low and too short for its 
width ; none of its arches agreeing in span; the 
chevet indifferently arranged, and most of the 
masonry indifferently wrought; there is still a 
remarkable character about its architecture, of 
whatever date, that has caused it to be more fre- 
quently referred to and illustrated than any other 
building of the kind. With regard to the flying 
buttresses, so well known, I have generally found 
them described as “ heavy,” or “ unpleasing ;” yet 
I think we see more sketches, by travellers, of these 
than of all others together ; and I do not think it is 
solely because they are unique. They are part of 
a building consistently massive; and are, to my 
mind, except as to the upper portions, about the 
best adapted to their position and purpose of any 
I have ever seen. Usually a flying buttress is 
made to look like a mere rigid prop, carried by a 
slender arch,—sometimes a highly ornamented 
prop, but very frequently a most offensive one, 
only to be endured as a necessary evil, hiding the 
architecture from the eye. Here the buttresses 
are made artistic; and, instead of the compara- 
tively straight prop of later buildings, which 
usually suggests danger, we have a bold deep 
arch spanning the aisle, open-panelled, and having 
radiating columns most properly applied. I have 
met with no information as to the uppermost 
arch, probably of later design, and applied to 
resist the thrust of the timber roof, which ought 
to need no resistance; but if the uppermost stage 
of the upright buttress were made deeper, and 
finished with a heavy pinnacle, as a counterfort, 
another pinnacle being raised on the projecting 
portion of the cornice, and so breaking up the 
heavy mass of roof, I think the composition 
would be most effective and satisfactory. The 
present open parapet on the cornice of the nave is 
modern, there being holes now existing which 
may represent a previous one: the spaces are 
4 inches or 5 inches wider than those of the 
present parapet.* 








ART-DESIGNS FOR THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 


THE Committee for Art-Designs desire, we are 
glad to find, to make their department as com- 
plete as may be, and we are anxious to aid them 
in this endeavour, Many of our readers can 
assist them if they will with the loan of either 
drawings or models of articles coming under the 
term “ Art Industry :” for example ;—designs for 
objects involving relief, such as ceramics and glass 
(except tile, mosaic, enamel, and glass painting), 
precious metals, base metals, furniture and carving, 
plastic decoration; and designs for objects in- 
volving a flat or surface treatment, such as textile 
fabrics, paper-hangings, mural decoration, tiles 
and mosaic for walls and floors, inlays, stained, 
painted, and decorated glass. , 

The following may be enumerated among the 
deceased artists (between 1762 and 1862) speci- 
mens of whose works should be obtained: Chip- 
pendale, Chambers, Adams, Soane, Jeffery Wyatt, 
Stothard, Bridgens, Tatham, Pugin, James Wyatt, 
Bacon (sculptor), Gandy, Flaxman, T. Hope, Hol- 
land, Pitt (sculptor), B. Wyatt, Wyon (sculptor), 
Barry, Cotterill (sculptor). - 
Offers of works of this kind should be sent to 
Mr. John Leighton, Secretary of the Class 38a, at 
the Strand Office of the Commissioners. 
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* To be continued, 
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“LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS,”* 
RENNIE. 

Joun REnnig, the architect of the three great 
London bridges, — Waterloo, Southwark, and 
London proper,—the engineer of the Plymouth 
Breakwater, of the London and East India Docks, 
and various other works of national importance, 
was born at Phantassie, in East Lothian, and not 
many miles from Edinburgh, on the 7th of June, 
1761. His father was the owner of the small 
estate of Phantassie, which is situate midway 
between Haddington and Dunbar, and near the 
village of East Linton and the little river Tyne. 
At that time the chief crops in the Lothians, which, 
as Mr. Smiles remarks, “ now exhibit, perhaps, the 
finest agriculture in the world,” were weeds ; and, 
when the first crop of wheat was raised on a field 
near Edinburgh, people flocked to look upon it as 
awonder. Mr. Rennie, the father of the engineer, 
however, was one of the best farmers in his dis- 
trict, and was the first to introduce turnips as a 
regular farmer’s crop. At that time the usual 
wages of the agricultural labourer were 6d. a day 
in the summer, and 5d. in the winter! They 
were, of course, well skilled in “ listlessness and 
laziness.” Rennie’s father, under such circum- 
stances, could not be expected, as the owner of a 
small farm, to be a very rich man ; but the family 
were respectable, and remained so even after the 
father’s death, when the widow managed the farm 
till the eldest son took charge. 

Rennie, the engineer, was the youngest son. 
He showed his mechanical turn at a very early 
age ; and in its boyish display he was encouraged 
by an ingenious millwright, named Andrew 
Meikle, who lived on the property of the Rennies, 
although his business was independent of them. 
Meikle was the inventor of the thrashing-mill ; 
and his forefathers were for several generations 
celebrated in their way for mechanical ingenuity ; 
as indeed was his own son, George Meikle, who, 
by means of a machine for raising water (in- 
vented, however, by his father), washed away 
some thousand acres or so of peat moss into the 
River Forth, and thus uncovered as much of good 
arable land, on the estate of Lord Kaimes, at 
Kincardine. Andrew Meikle’s father, on the other 
hand, was also well known, as the introducer from 
Holland of the winnowing machine, which be- 
came celebrated—or notorious, rather,—in sancti- 
monious Scotland, as the awful raiser of devil’s 
wind !—and for daring to use which a worthy 
minister (a relative of Gilfillan, of Leith, the 
poet), who was “a wee” ahead of his compeers, 
was ousted from his kirk and congregation. An- 
drew Meikle must have been a man possessed of 
some grim humour, as well as no little mechanical 
genius. On one occasion, when called upon to 
“win water” for a gentleman’s mansion, where 
others had repeatedly failed to get any ; he told 
the butler,’one morning, to get ready to receive the 
water. “It willbe time enough,” Plush scoftingly 
remarked, “when we see the water.” Meikle 
quietly pocketed the affront in the meantime; but, 
early next morning, when the butler opened his 
eyes and jumped out of bed, he “saw” the water 
up to his knees in his bed-room. 

Encouraged in his mechanical tendencies by 
honest Andrew Meikle, John Rennie became en- 
tirely devoted to such pursuits; and his mother, 
with that intuitive wisdom by which the mothers 
of men of genius are so often inspired, not only 
removed the “interdict ” against “idling” away 
his time at Andrew Meikle’s shop, but appren- 
ticed him to Andrew as a millwright.f There, 
besides the cultivation and development of his 
mechanical genius, he learnt the use of his hands, 
—one of the most valuable elements of his educa- 
tion as a future engineer. Neither did his mother 
neglect his education ; and at the end of two years 
he was sent to Dunbar burgh school, where he soon 
outstripped all his schoolfellows, and became so 
skilled a mathematician and so good a scholar, 
that he fulfilled the duties of mathematical 
teacher during an interregnum, after declining to 
accept the mastership of the whole school, which 
was offered him, although he was several years 
under age. Rennie afterwards went to Edinburgh 
University, where he matriculated in November, 
1780 ; supporting himself at college entirely by 
the fruits of his own labour between the sessions. 
He became a special favourite of Dr. Robison, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, by whom he was 
afterwards introduced and strongly recommended 
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to James Watt, with whose firm he first engaged 
to erect the Albion Mills, on the banks of the 
Thames, near the south-east end of Blackfriars 
Bridge. These steam mills were for a short time 
celebrated for their extent and their steam- 
engines, which were the most complete and 
powerful “fire-engines,’ as they were then 
called, which Watt had till then turned out of 
the Soho manufactory. One eventful night, how- 
ever, in the year 1791, and after the mills had been 
founded sevén years, and at work for three, 
Rennie, who lived close at hand, woke up of a 
sudden several times with the dreaming idea that 
the mills were on fire; and at last, being actually 
roused by the cry of “Fire,” and the hurried 
rumble of fire-engines, he hastily dressed him- 
self; rushed out, with the confirmed idea, doubt. 
less, that his great work was the centre of 
popular attraction; and, strangé to say, soon 
found that it was eye so! The Albion M 
the pride of poor Rennie; were in flames; aii 
no efforts of fire-engines or firémen could save 
them. Singular as the circumstance was, per- 
haps the most singular circumstarice of all was 
the fact that on this very site all Rennie’s great 
works may be said to have originated; for here 
he set himself down, built his workshops, be- 
came a great engineer, and carried on business 
for the rest of his life. Though ostensibly a 
mechanical engineer, the Albion Mills having 
indeed of themselves established his reputation 
as such, and introduced him to extensive em- 
ployment; nevertheless the civil branch of his 
profession occupied a considerable share of his 
attention from an early period; and eventually 
it became his chief pursuit ; thdtigh, down to 
the year 1788, he was iidlily engaged in dese 
ing and constructing machinery for dyé-works; 
water-works (at Londos Bridge amongst others), 
flour-mills, and rolling-mills, i all of which 
Boulton & Watt’s engine was the motivé power 
employed. 

Shortly after the rétireinent of Mr. Smeaton 
from the profession about the end of the year 
1791, Mr. Rennié was consulted respecting 
numerous important canal undertakings, projected 
in different parts of the country; and amongst 
others were a proposed navigation to connect 
Cambridge with Bury St. Edmund’s; another be- 
tween Andover and Salisbury; and a third between 
Reading and Bath,—afterwards carried out by 
him as the Kennet and Avon canal. This was his 
first work in civil engineering. Another impor- 
tant line of navigation on which he was engaged 
was the Rochdale Canal, extending from the 
Bridgewater at Manchester, by Rochdale and 
Todmorden, to the river Calder at Sowerby Bridge, 
a length of 31} miles, with branches to the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal at Wanless, and to Bury and 
Bolton. The Lancaster Cait was another enter- 
prise conducted by Reniiié in the same district. 
It crosses the Lune, at Lancaster, by a fine 
aqueduct, of which we are enabled to give the 
illustration introducéd by Mr.Smiles. The aqueduct 
consists of five semitircular arches of 75 feet span 
each, the soffits being 50 feet, and the surface of 
the canal 62 féet, above the average level of the 
river. The wholé length of the aqueduct, which 
is built of hard sétidstone, is 600 feet. 

As a canal éhgineer, Rennie eae 
be extensively comist iad throughout his whol 
life; and he seems Gatly £9 pire a ehiclated 
the railway, at least as ah @ ahet to tat 
if not as a substitute for them, Oné A! anals 
as to which he was consulted was the Royal Cana 
of Ireland, the origin of which was rather a curiotis 
one. The Grand Canal, to connect the Liffey and 
Shannon navigations near Banagher, had already 
been formed; and, amongst its successful, and, in 
general, upper-class, proprietors was a retired shoe- 
maker, who was regarded as a busy-body, whom 
they snubbed and “sent to Coventry.” Vowing 
revenge, in the shape of a rival canal, which was 
merely laughed at, the old cobbler sold out the 
very large stim he had invested, and set to work 
with such determination, that he got up a new 
company, laid down a new line of navigation from 
Dublin to the Shannon, near Longford, and 
“ banged Banagher,” by playing havoc, not only 
with his rival’s interests, but his own. It was to 
“redd up” the confusion into which this new 
concern had fallen before the works were com- 
pleted, that Rennie was called in. 

The drainage of the Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire fens was one of the most important 
works of thorough drainage ever carried out by 
Mr. Rennie. The problem to be solved by the 
engineer was how best to carry out to sea the sur- 
plus waters of a district extending from the 
eastern coast almost to the very centre of Eng- 
land; and it was solved. 





** The two great features of his plan were (1) his inter- 
cepting or catchwater drains, and (2) his cutting down 
the outfalls to lower levels than had ever before been 
proposed. Simple though his system appears, now that 
its efficacy has been so amply proved by experience, it 
was regarded at the time as a valuable discovery in the 
practice of fen-draining ; and indeed it was nothing less. 
There were, however, plenty of detractors, who alleged 
that it was nothing of the kind. Any boy, they said, who 
has played at dirt pies in a gutter, knows that if you make 
an opening sufficiently low to let the whole contained 
water escape, it will flow away. Very true; yet the 
thing had never been done until Mr. Rennie proposed it ; 
and, simple as the method was, it cost him many years of 
arguing, illustration, and enforce: t, before he could 
induce intelligent men in other cts to adopt the 
simple but thoroughly scientific method which he thus 
invented for the effectual discharge of the drainage of the 
Fens, And even to this day there are whole districts in 
which the stubborn obstinacy of ignorant obstructives 
still continues to stand in the way of its introduction. 
The Wildmore Fen proprietors, however, had the advan- 
tage of being led by a ious clear-seeing man in Sir 
Joseph Banks, who cordially supported the adoption of 
the Proposed plan with all the weight of his influence ; 
and Mr. Rennie was eventually empowered to carry it 
into execution.” 


By such labours, we need acarcély remark, an 
immense, and even national, value has been given 
t6 SWamps and wastes otherwise worthless,—nay, 
far worse than worthless when sanitary considera- 
tions are kept in view. It has been said of Mr. 
Rennie that he was the greatest “slayer of dra- 
gons” that ever lived; this title being given in 
the Fens to persons who, by skill and industry, 
have perfected works of drainage, and thereby 
removed the causes of sickness and disease, typi- 
fied in ancient times as dragons or destroyers. 

The bridges erected by Mr. Rennie are amongst 
the finest of his works, and are sufficient of 
themselves to stamp him as one of the greatest 
masters of his profession. His first bridge was 
erected in 1784, when he wa8 in his twenty-third 
year. It is the first bridgé 611 the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow turnpike road, acréas the Water of Leith, 
near Stevetihouse Mill. A yiew of it is annexed. 
His, greatest works pf tlils kind are the 
Waterloo, Southwark; aid Libtidon Bridges. The 
last he did iidt liyé #6 tarry out, but the 
design was his, and it Was executed by his 
soi, thé present Sir John Rennie. In the 
early part of his career, Mr. Rennie was called 
upon to furnish designs of many bridges, princi- 
pally in Scotland, which were not carried out, 
from want of funds. The first bridge of any im- 
portance which he was called upon to execute was 
Kelso Bridge, across the Tweed: it was designed 
in 1799, and executed in 1803. It is said to have 
been one of the first bridges constructed in this 
country with a level roadway. Some of the old- 
fashioned bridges were excessively steep; and to 
get over them was like climbing the roof of a 
house. There was a heavy pull on one side, and 
a corresponding descent on the other. The old 
bridge across the Esk at Musselburgh, forming 
part of the high road between Edinburgh and 
London, was of this precipitous character. It was 
superseded by a handsome and substantial bridge, 
with an almost level roadway, after a design by 
Rennie. When the engineer was taking the work 
off the hands of the contractor, one of the magis- 
trates of the towt who was present asked a coun- 
tryman who was passing at the time with his cart 
how he liked the Héw brig. “Brig?” said the 
than, “it’s nae brig avd! Ye neither ken whan 
ye’ré on’t, nor whan ye’re aff’t !” 

Wé give Mr. Smiles’s illustration of it. 

é first bridge constructed by Rennie in Eng- 
land, and the earliest of his cast-iron bridges, was 
fone #dge, across the Witham, dating from 

3. 

Mr. Héhnie’s reputation as an engineer becom- 
ing well established by these and other works, 
he was, during the remainder of his professional 
career, extensively consulted on this branch of 
construction; and many solid memorials of hig 
skill in bridge-work are to be found in different 
parts of the kingdom. But the finest of the 
buildings of this character which were erected 
by him are unquestionably those which grace the 
metropolis itself. 

As an engineer of docks and harbours, Rennie 
was no less celebrated than as a designer of 
bridges. In 1800 he was appointed engineer of 
the Company then established with the view of 
forming the London Docks, which he accordingly 
designed and executed. He was one of the first 
to use steam-power for many purposes, such as 
working the pile-engine, grinding mortar, and 
landing materials, for the Docks. In 1808, too, 
he recommended the use of steam-lifting cranes 
in the dock traffic; but to this day the sugges- 
tion, we believe, has not been carried ont; and 
now, perhaps Armstrong’s hydraulic cranes, as at 
Newcastle and elsewhere, would be preferable. 
The East-India Docks, projected shortly atter the 
London Docks, were also carried out by Rennie. 
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LUNE AQUEDUCT, NEAR LANCASTER. 








By Mr. Percival Skelton. 
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RENNIE’S FIRST BRIDGE. 
[From a Sketch by Mr. Smites. 
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MUSSELBURGH BRIDGE. 


[From a Sketch by Mr. Smiles. 





Some of his harbour works at other places were 
also of considerable magnitude and importance ; 
the growing trade of the country leading to his 
frequent employment in constructing new har- 
bours, or extending and improving old ones, 
Glasgow, Torbay, Grimsby, Holyhead, Hull, 
Greenock, Leith, Southampton, and many other 
places were thus benefited by his engineering 
skill. The harbour of Holyhead and the Hull 
Docks were amongst the most important of 
these. 

The Bellrock Lighthouse, between the Tay and 
the Forth, in Scotland, after Smeaton’s Eddystone 
Lighthouse model, was erected under Rennie’s 
superintendence. 

In the formation and improvement of royal 
docks and dockyards, and the construction of 
breakwaters, as well as in other ways, Rennie was 
employed by the Government, as at Sheerness, 
Woolwich, Deptford, Portsmouth, Plymouth, &. 











The celebrated Plymouth breakwater was con. 
structed by Rennie. 

On undertakings such as these, of great magni- 
tude and importance, was Mr. Rennie engaged 
until the close of his useful and laboriouslife. There 
was scarcely a project of any large public work on 
which he was not consulted; sometimes furnishing 
the plans, and at other times revising the designs 
of others which were submitted to him. Nume- 
rous works of minor importance also occupied 
much of his attention. In addition to the various 
mills and manufactories fitted up by him with 
new and improved machinery, Mr. Smiles men- 
tions that he advised the Bank of England on the 
subject of the more rapid manufacture of bank- 
notes by the employment of the steam-engine ; 
and he entirely re-arranged the Government ma- 
chinery at Waltham for the better manufacture of 
gunpowder. He erected the anchor-forge at Wool- 
wich Dockyard, considered to be the most splendid 





piece of machinery in its day: he supplied Baron 
Fagel (than Dutch minister in this country) with 
designs of dredging-engines for clearing the mud 
out of the rivers and canals of Holland; and he 
designed and constructed the celebrated machinery 
for making ropes according to Captain Huddart’s 
patent. In his capacity of advising engineer to 
the Admiralty, Mr. Rennie embraced every oppor- 
tunity which his position afforded him of recom. 
mending the employment of steam-power in the 
Royal Navy. His advice met with the usual re. 
ception from the inert official mind : first indiffer- 
ence ; next passive resistance ; then active oppo- 
sition when he pressed the matter further. 

Apart from his great engineering works, Mr, 
Rennie’s career contains but few elements of bio- 
graphic interest: indeed, his works constitute his 
biography. Although he realized a competency 
by the practice of his profession, he did not accu- 
mulate a large fortune. The engineer, remarks 
Mr. Smiles,— 

‘Was then satisfied with a comparatively moderate 
rate of pay ; and Mr. Rennie’s charge of seven guineas for 
an entire day’s work was even objected to by General 
Brownrigg, the head of the Ordnance Department at the 
time. ‘ Why, this will never do,’ said the General, looking 
over the bill: ‘seven guineas a-day! Why, it is equal to 
the pay of a Field Marshal!’ ‘ Well,’ replied Mr. Rennie, 
‘I am a Field Marshal in my profession; and if a Field 
Marshal in your line had answered your purpose, I sup- 
pose you would not have sent forme.’ ‘Then you refuse 
to make any abatement?’ ‘Not a penny,’ replied the 
engineer ; and the bill was paid.’’ 

On the modesty, truthfulness, industry, and 
perseverance of the man, Mr. Smiles expatiates 
in a way which shows that much evidence of his 
actual possession of these and other good quali- 
ties had come under his notice during his re- 
searches. “His severe truthfulness,” said one 
who knew him well, “was what I liked about 
Rennie.” His death took place on the 4th of 
October, 1821. 

We cannot lay aside Mr. Smiles’s very interest- 
ing and able work without a few words on the 
style in which it is got up, and the way in which 
it has been received by the booksellers and the 
public. The engravings alone must have cost a 
large sum. The paper and printing are beautiful ; 
and it is no wonder that the whole edition was 
disposed of at once. The sale of this edition, we 
understand, will scarcely cover the cost; but, 
the further sale of many new editions will, we 
hope, justly remunerate the author, who, we are 
told, has the copyright in his own hands. 








NEW R.C. CHURCH OF ST. MARY, 
GREENOCK. 


TuIs spacious church and its adjoining residence 
for the clergy are already far advanced. They are 
built of :the greyish green Gourock stone, with 
ashlar dressings of the fine Glasgow freestone, 
which is combined, internally, as to the church, 
with the rich red sandstone from Dumbarton, in 
the archstones, &c. The greatest internal dimen- 
sions of the church are 118 feet by 48 feet ; and of 
the latter, 29 feet are given to the width of the 
nave. From the floor to the ridge of nave the 
height is 60 feet. Large accommodation at a 
moderate cost being required, the architectural 
character of the buildings is severe and simple, 
especially as regards the exterior. A spacious 
double portal at the western end forms the most 
striking feature, and will be enriched with early 
conventional foliage. The arcades of the nave, in- 
ternally, are composed of six arches each, the two 
eastern ones being narrow and stilted, the others 
of a broad span: they are carried on cylindrical 
shafts, with tall bases rising above the seats, bands, 
and carved capitals, sustaining square abaci. The 
clerestory is arcaded throughout, passing round 
the apse; the alternate arcades being pierced for 
light with single lancets. Ten of these lancets 
occur in the chancel, and are to be filled with large 
figures of saints in stained glass. The roofs are 
boarded, and show the principal timbers: there 
are tie-beams and arched principals to the nave. 
It is intended to erect a baldachino or ciborium 
for the high altar, in which the various materials 
of the country, coloured sandstones, polished 
granite, &c., will be employed. The adjoining 
presbytery is connected by a cloister, with which 
are associated sacristy, &c. ; and contains a spacious 
library, refectory, and private rooms for the clergy, 
&c. Every concession to modern wants and habits 
is made in its.construction and arrangement ; and 
though wholly in keeping with the Medieval 
“style” of the Church, will have as spacious 
windows,—affording ample light and air,—as 
comfortable fireplaces, with approved grates, dc, 
as could be desired. ; 

The cost of the church and house complete will 
be 6,0007. Mr. Goldie is the architect ; and Mr. 
Simpson, of Tottenham-court-road, the contractor. 







































































Mr. G. Goldie, Architect. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tur ordinary meeting was held on Friday 
evening (the 20th instant) at the house in Con- 
duit-street. 

The chair was taken by the president, Mr. 
Blomfield. 

The following gentlemen were on ballot elected 
members of the Association :—Mr. Robert Wilton, 
14, Oakley-square ; Mr. Charles Fowle, 22, South- 
wark Bridge-road; Mr. Massa, 1, Queenhithe ; 
Mr. W. Fotheringham, 2, Queen’s-terrace, Hollo- 
way; and Mr. Frank Watkins, 14, William-street, 
Hampstead-road. 

Mr. C. H. F. Lewes read the report of the 
library committee, which recommended that the 
books of the Association should be kept in a book- 
case in the committee-room, and that the periodical 
works should be bound. 

The consideration of the report was reserved for 
a future evening. 

Mr. Blashi!l then read a paper entitled “A 
Sketching Tour in France,” a portion of which we 
give elsewhere. 

At the conclusion, 

The President observed that, as the length to 
which the paper extended would preclude adequate 
discussion that evening, it might be better to de- 
vote a futuremeeting to itsconsideration. Theonly 
point to which he would then refer was the absence 
of the ridge rib in French vaulting. The later 
description of French groining had no resemblance 
whatever to our “ fan-groin.” 

Mr. Spiers remarked upon the circumstance that 
every French cathedral which he had seen was 
slightly on the incline, or curved. Several sug- 
gestions had been made as to the cause, one of 
which was, that the buildings were curved in order 
to represent the figure of our Lord on the cross. 
With regard to the moderate charges at French 
hotels, as mentioned by Mr. Blashill, he was sorry 
he could not add his testimony, because he found 
that there was invariably one scale of charge for 
Frenchmen, and another for Englishmen. In fact, 
some French friends had declined to accompany 
him upon his sketching tours on the ground that, 
if they went with an Englishman, they would have 
. pay twice as much as if they were to travel 
alone. 

After a few observations from Mr. Paraire in 
favour of adjourning the discussion to a future 
evening, a motion to that effect was proposed by 
Mr. T. R. Smith, and carried unanimously. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


On December 17th, Mr. Bidder, President, in 
the chair, the mere routine of the election was 
gone through, as demanded by the charter, other 
business being postponed on account of the death 
of the Prince Consort. 

The abstract of the accounts showed that the 
amount received from subscriptions and fees was 
greater than in any previous year; and that the 
current subscriptions were now 50 per cent. in 
excess of what they were in 1851. During the 
year the Stephenson and the Miller Bequests had 
been invested in Railway Debenture Stocks ; and 
an addition of 9007. had been made to the Insti- 
tution Fund; so that the total investments now 
amounted to 12,1947. 12s.11d. The sums on de- 
posit at the Union Bank, and the current balance 
at the bankers’, raised the amount to nearly 
15,0007. 

The total number of members of all classes was 
945. The number of members had increased 
nearly fourfold. 

After the reading of the report, Telford Medals 
Were presente? to Messrs. W. H. Preece, G. P. 
Bidder, jun., aud F. Fox. Council premiums of 
books to Messrs. W. H. Preece, F. Braithwaite, 
G. Hurwood, and W. Hall; and the Manby Pre- 
mium, in books, to Mr. G. P. Bidder, jun. 

The thanks of the Institution were unanimously 
voted to the president, for his attention to the 
duties of his office; to the vice-presidents and 
other members and associates of council, for their 
Co-operation with the president, and their con- 
stant attendance at the meetings; to Mr. C. 

anby, hon. sec., and to Mr. James Forrest, sec., 
for the manner in which they had performed the 
duties of their offices. 

The following gentlemen were elected to fill 
the several offices on the council for the ensuing 
year :—John Hawkshaw, president ; J. E, Erring- 
ton, J. Fowler, C. H. Gregory, and J. R. McClean, 
Te Presidents ; Sir William Armstrong, J. Cubitt, 
¥ E. Harrison, T. Hawksley, G. W. Hemans, J. 
View? J. S. Russell, G. R. Stephenson, C, 

4gnoles, and J. Whitworth, members; and Mr, 


John Cochrane, and Col. Simmons, R.E., associates. 
The meeting was then adjourned until Tues- 
day, January 14th, 1862. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE committee record their sense of the loss of 
their patron, the late Prince Consort, in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


** The committe of the Architectural Museum beg to 
testify their deep grief at the decease of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. While feeling alike with all Her 
Majesty’ssubjects the greatness of the national misfortune, 
and respectfully sympathising with a loss which is irrepara- 
ble to the Sovereign and the Royal Family, they trust that 
they may be permitted to express their own especial sorrow 
at the decease of a prince who has always shown himself 
the wise and learned promoter and munificent patron of 
art, aud to whom the Architectural Museum owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for the kindness which induced His 
Royal Highness at the first foundation of the Museum to 
honour it by becoming its patron.’’ 








DWELLINGS OF THE OPERATIVE 
CLASSES IN EDINBURGH. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 


On the 17th inst. the annual general meeting 
of the Architectural Institute of Scotland was held 
in the Institute’s Rooms, George-street; Mr. J. D. 
Peddie in the chair. 

Mr. David Cousin read an interesting paper on 
“The Present State of the Dwellings of the 
Operative Classes in Edinburgh.” In the course 
of it he pointed out the frightful condition of 
parts of the city, to which we drew attention not 
long since, and called loudly for interference. 
Proceeding to point out what might be done to 
obtain a supply of better houses for the working 
classes, the reader said,—The best method of se- 
curing success would be for the workingmen them- 
selves to take this all-important matter into their 
own hands. Could they only be persuaded to take 
up the question of providing house accommodation 
for their families, it would be one of the greatest 
means of social advancement that has yet been 
attempted. They know their own requirements 
better than any other class of men. The idea of 
workmen associating together for this object is 
not new. In the year 1826 a co-operative society 
was formed in our own city, consisting of forty- 
eight members, joined together for the purpose of 
providing houses for themselves. This object they 
accomplished in the course of seven years, during 
which period six separate tenements were erected, 
with eight houses in each, being one house for 
each member. This property is situate in 
Canning-place, Causewayside, and is to this day a 
fair specimen of what workmen’s houses ought to 
be. The plans were prepared by one of them- 
selves : another took charge of the weekly subscrip- 
tions ; and the whole affair was managed without 
expense. The committee of management con- 
tracted for the erection of the building in the 
ordinary way by competing estimates. The entry- 
money, I understand, was 5/., which gave a 
small capital to begin operations. The weekly 
contributions of 2s. from each member helped the 
stock ; and, after the buildings were advanced to 
a certain ‘stage, money at the ordinary rate of 
interest was easily procured. Each house consists 
of a room, kitchen, light bed-closet, and two dark 
closets, with water supply, soil-pipe, sink, and 
water-closet. The cost of such houses at that 
time was only about 807. Wages were low and 
building materials cheap. The association I refer 
to, as has already been said, commenced in 1826. 
The wages in that year for joiners were 13s, per 
week: in the following year they were 14s. Yet 
with such low wages forty-eight industrious self- 
denying men were found with firmness of purpose 
sufficient to enable them to conduct this scheme 
to a successful issue. One of the members of this 
association I have the happiness to have had in 
my employment as clerk of works for many years ; 
and he has kindly agreed to attend here to-night 
to give further details of the scheme, if required. 
I am glad to be able to add that he is still pro- 
prietor of the half-flat which fell to his share. 
House-rents, I understand, were rather cheaper 
during the period I have referred to than now: 
clothing was quite as dear then as now: some 
articles of food were much higher, as tea, for ex- 
ample, which at that time was 6s. per lb. I find 
the price of butcher’s meat to have been as 
follows :— 


1n 1826, roasting meat was 8d. per lb. ; boiling, — lb. 


In 1827, » 9 ©6774. ” ” 5ad. 55 
In 1828, os » 7d. 45 » Sade 55 
In 1829, ‘~ » Gd. 59 » 5d. 9 


In 1858, roasting meat was 8d. per lb. ; boiling, 7d. per lb. 
In 1859, i » 8d ee » 7d. 5 





In 1860, 10d, 53 ” . 
In 1861, - % gd, ” ” Tid. 5 





The wages of the joiner now average 22s. pér 
week : those of masons, at the present time, are 
53d. per hour—which, for sixty hours per week 
the length of time during which they worked at 
that time, gives a wage of 27s. 6d. per week; or, at 
fifty-two hours per week, as now arranged, a wage 
of 23s. 10d. per week, or fully one-half more than 
their brethren of thirty years ago. If industrious 
working men in those days could spare 2s. of 
weekly contribution towards the erection of 
dwellings for their families, surely it would be 
no great stretch of self-denial in their successors, 
now so much better paid, to follow their example 
and contribute a like sum for this noble object. 
The intelligence of the operative classes now is 
quite equal to what it was then, and they are 
much better accustomed to co-operation in se- 
curing a common object. Amongst their number 
there are men enough of skill, energy, and force 
of character sufficient to conduct such operations 
to a successful termination. It had occurred to 
me that those Property Investment Associations, 
set afoot some twelve or fifteen years ago, must 
have been the means, as it was the avowed object, 
of enabling working men to secure houses for 
themselves to a great extent. This I fear has not 
been the case. On inquiry of the manager of one 
of the largest of those companies established thir- 
teen years ago, I find that it has advanced during 
that period to its members for the purchase of 
property no less a sum than 236,0002. Of this 
large sum not more than 5,000/. have been ad- 
vanced to journeymen tradesmen, or clerks with 
corresponding wages, for the purchase of houses 
for their own occupancy in Edinburgh. Small 
tradesmen and journeymen have availed themselves 
of the facilities which these companies afford of 
getting money, and have purchased house pro- 
perty of an inferior description on speculation, 
for the purpose of being let or sold over again 
at an advanced rate. The prices paid for such 
properties in closes and back-courts range from six 
to eight years’ purchase. In most cases such pro- 
perties have been purchased by persons who seek 
to derive as large a return as possible without 
much view to sanitary arrangements: a few laud- 
able cases form the exception. It thus appears 
that investment companies have not altogether 
realised the object originally contemplated; namely, 
of enabling working-men to become proprietors of 
their own dwelliug-houses ; nor have they in any 
sensible degree been the means of improving the 
houses of the working-classes. A co-operative 
building company has lately been formed, with a 
nominal capital of 10,000/., in shares of 17. each, 
I believe there are already upwards of 200 mem, 
bers. Such a company, if once firmly established 
on a broad basis, might do much to meet the de- 
mand for workmen’s houses ; but, to be available 
to any considerable extent, they would require a 
large capital for investment. Such a company, 
for some time at least, cannot be expected to have 
capital ready to invest in fixed property. Their 
object at first must be to build and sell, rather 
than to hold heritable property for the purpose of 
being let to workmen. Associations of the nature 
I have formerly referred to, as exemplified in that 
of 1826, might work harmoniously along with the 
Co-operative Building Society—the one advancing 
the money to build, the other entering into con; 
tract. Benefit Societies, where capital has beet 
accumulated, might also lend their money in aid 
of the erection of workmen’s houses, where a 
secure investment is offered. 








ART IN CORK, 


Art the recent meeting to distribute the pre- 
miums amongst the students of the Cork School 
of Art, the chairman, Alderman Maguire, read an 
address, in the course of which he said :—The 
Artisan Class constitutes one of the most pleasing 
features of this institution. I care not in what 
sense, or under what aspect that class may be re- 
garded ; whether from a merely material and 
practical, or from a purely moral or intellectual, 
point of view. The Artisan Class, so called, con- 
sists of between sixty and seventy pupils; including 
workmen, apprentices, and young persons about to 
be apprenticed to some mechanical trade or craft. 
Of these, between forty and fifty are actual work- 
ing men—literally artisans—who quit their work- 
shop for the class-room, and the implements of 
their trade for the crayon and the chalk. The 
number is hopeful and encouraging rather than 
sufficient or satisfactory. One feels that it is well 
to have even so many of this interesting class; 
while one is ashamed at having so few. With 
such advantages offered to them, and at terms so 
easy, and with so large a number of artisans in 
the city, whose labour would be materially 
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assisted, whose capacity would be increased 
and strengthened, whose skill and taste would 
be developed by an art education, the wonder is 
that not more than between forty and fifty 
grown men are now enrolled in this class. 
I shall not insult so high-spirited and intel- 
ligent a body of men as the artisans of 
Cork by supposing that it is the quarterly 
fee of 5s. that holds them back from this 
school. Why, this trifling sum would be freely 
spent by almost any one of them in the enjoyment 
of a single day, or the indulgence of a single night. 
If it be not the fee which stands in the way, what 
is it? It must be indifference, or negligence ; or, 
what is much more to be deplored, a culpable dis- 
regard of what is improving and elevating. Ilike 
to see the working man aspiring—ever aiming at 
a higher position; and I know no spectacle so 
inspiriting as, or indeed more glorious than, that of 
the working man, rising by his own honest energy, 
by his manly toil and patient industry, above the 
ordinary lot which is common to his order, and 
pushing his way to position and independence, 
until the employed of yesterday becomes the em- 
ployer of to-day, and the artisan is merged in the 
master. I put it tothe working men of my native 
city, does not this School of Art offer to the self- 
respecting and justly ambitious artisan one means, 
and a potent means, of improvement, progress, and 
marked elevation in the social scale? If they 
doubt it, let them consult the brief annals of this 
school, and the history of its artisan class; and 
they will find how, already, the house carpenter 
has become the successful builder ; how the stone- 
mason has swelled into the contractor; how the 
cabinet-maker has developed into the graceful 
designer of elegant ornament; how the house- 
painter has grown into the accomplished decorator; 
how the journeyman engineer has been elected 
to the responsible position of managing foreman ;— 
how the carver of commonplace and mere conven- 
tional ornament has acquired taste and skill and 
grace,—ay, and reputation,—by his acquaintance 
with art, even in its elementary forms,—how 
rank, and honour, and independence have been 
won by the art-workman ; who, without this train- 
ing of the eye and hand and taste, would have 
remained for ever a mere drudge; performing his 
Gaily task without energy and without spirit; 
satisfied, it might be, with mere sensual enjoy- 
ments, or occasionally relieving his discontented 
mii! by grumbling at his fate, and envying the 
prosperity of his employer. If rightly employed, 
there is the power of a magician in the little im- 
plement which I would place in the hand of the 
working man. It will help him in his hour of 
labour ; and it will delight him in his moments of 
leisure. We are told that every French soldier in 
the army of the Great Napoleon carried a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack. Now, I would slip 
into the breast-pocket of the workman a little 
instrument which, if he only understand its pro- 
per use, would be a companion and a friend to him 
in his wanderings; which would prove his best 
passport in strange cities ; which would fling open 
to him the doors of every workshop ; which would 
enable him to push his way up, and up, and 
up, in the social scale, whenever the right time 
and the favourable chance afforded Lim the 
looked-for opportunity of showing what was in 
him. Need I say that that little instrument is 
the pencil of the ready draughtsman? Speaking 
then of the National School pupils, he proceeded, 
—Now, a word or two as to the influence of art- 
training upon the class in whom, I must confess, 
I feel the greatest interest. I remember how, in 
my address to a crowded audience, now more than 
eight years since, I thought it necessary to try 
and disabuse your “sensible” and “ practical” 
people of certain notions which I believed them 
to entertain as to the impolicy of imparting a 
knowledge of art to the working man. On that 
occasion I used these words :—“If the general 
diffusion of art education resulted only in the pro- 
pagation of new races of what the world, with a 
courtesy purely techinal, terms artists—now hordes 
of bad painters and worse sculptors ;—if teaching 
the elementary principles of art to the mechanic 
and artisan placed him above his business, or 
rendered him discontented with his craft ; I have 
no hesitation in saying that the school through 
which that fatal education, and those pernicious 
principles, were imparted, might be better termed 
a school of confusion than a school of design. But 
we arehere thisnight to inquire whether those fears 
were well grounded; whether those dire prognos- 
tications have been verified by the result ; and we 
are in a position so to inquire; for this school 
was founded in January, 1850; and has been in 
active operation for a period of nearly three years 
ra time quite sufficient to develope the seeds of 





injury, and gather in more than one harvest of evil. 
My assertion is that the Cork School of Design 
has succeeded in educating, not a race of artists, 
but of art workmen,—not of painters and sculptors, 
but accomplished draughtsmen, skilful carvers, 
expert modellers, graceful and ready designers, 
clever pattern drawers, and excellent lithogra- 
phers,—to all of whom an acquaintance with the 
principles of art has opened up, not so much new 
sources of delight, which it has done, but the 
means of advancement and independence in life. 
The records of the School furnish conclusive evi- 
dence as to this happy result.” On the same 
occasion, but towards the conclusion of the address, 
I again referred to the influence of art training in 
another and more important sense ; and the words 
employed are so fully borne out by the experience 
of eight additional years, that they are as applicable 
at this moment as they were when first uttered. 
Because of their literal correctness as a testimony, 
and their force as an illustration, I shall ask 
your indulgence while I thus repeat myself :— 
“TI stated as my opinion, in the opening of this 
address; and if imparting a knowledge of the 
principles of art to the workmen tended to dis- 
satisfy him with his profession and disgust him 
with his craft, it would be most imprudent to im- 
partsuch knowledge; but if theart-education which 
this School affords the artisan were productive of 
injury to his moral conduct,—if it rendered him 
careless or indifferent in the discharge of his daily 
occupation—if it induced in him a desire for false 
pleasure—if it imparted to the hard-working son 
of labour any of those faults which the world is 
but too apt to overlook when associated with 
genius—as if it were indispensable that the dia- 
mond should be debased by a flaw; if it made the 
workman other than what the true workman 
ought to be, and is, when he rightly appreciates 
his position in the social scale; I should be found 
amongst its most strenuous opponents, its most 
earnest denouucers. But what is the real fact ? 
The effect is most marvellous, moral as well as 
mental. It is displayed as well in his improved 
habits of life, and bis propriety and even dignity 
of demeanour, as in his greater intelligence and 
refinement. Steady, sober, orderly, and self- 
respecting, the art-pupil exhibits in his own per- 
son a noble evidence of the influence which lofty 
and generous pursuits ever have upon the mind 
and heart of man. Fully conscious of the beauty 
and sacredness of that heart which he worships, 
even at an humble distance, he disdains to bow as 
a slave before those base altars upon which too 
many of his class sacrifice their pride, their 
honour, their independence, the peace of their 
families,—all that man ought to cling to with the 
tenacity of life itself. While his senseless and 
misguided relative is wasting his health, his sub- 
stance, and his character, in low dissipation ; the+ 
art-pupil is diligently engaged in his allotted task, 
or perusing with delight and benefit the pages of 
some well-selected work, which adds new ideas to 
his mind, new attraction to his study. 








METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS 
HOPELESS. 


Lone though it be since complaints have been 
made of the numerous straits and incongruities of 
the London thoroughfares, but little has been 
done to remedy the palpable evils which obstruct 
traffic. Grand things are prefigured, such as the 
stupendous sewage scheme, and the embankment 
of the Thames; but great improvements might be 
made by only attending to small matters; and 
important easements might be afforded to the in- 
cessantly rolling multitude by only opening small 
straits, and removing obstacles from the cause- 
ways of ancient intercommunication. 

If alterations were turned to improvements in 
the old thoroughfares,—to abating nuisances where 
they exist,—to widening the choked gorges of 
such routes as Holborn, Chancery-lane, the 
Strand, clearing an opening northward, from 
Clement’s Danes, by Russell - square, to Hamp- 
stead-road; striking out a leading line from 
London-bridge, on the south side, to Westminster 
(giving vent to all the intermediate bridges) ; then 
Londoners would acknowledge that some real 
regard was shown for improvements, and that the 
expense of the Board of Works was not wholly 
thrown away. 

An observer of street innovations now in pro- 
gress cannot fail to remark that, “ quoad antiquas 
vias,” no attempt is made for amelioration. 
Take, for example, the New-road—at the corner 
of Tottenham-court-road. Here a public-house juts 
out, and narrows this finest boulevard of London 
by 10 feet, presenting a stack of hideous building 





that intercepts and blocks out the view from either 


end of this grand thoroughfare! And yet here 
through this very street, the Underground Rail. 
way is being carried forward with magic celerity, 

Again, in the Brompton-road, at Knightsbridge, 
a plot of ground on the Park margin, about 50 
feet frontage, and of 6 feet in depth, increasing 
westward to a depth of 14 feet, has been suffered 
to stand as the basis of a four-story structure! 
Surely this site ought to have been purchased, 
and either thrown into the Park, or else used for 
public purposes in some less absurdly-lofty incon- 
gruities : as, being the most important of all the 
metropolitan approaches, and within a stone’s. 
throw of Hyde Park Corner, such performances 
infix a stigma upon national taste. 

In the present state of civic management there 
is no help for enormities such as these; nor an 
escape from Holborn-bars, Temple-bar, nor the bar 
of the obtrusive publichouses in Tottenham-court- 
road crossing. Such and the like, everywhere, 
are the disgraces of London. We have no Adiles; 
no: the district-surveyor is the only arbiter for 
appeal against any possible nuisance: if the com- 
missioners have the power and the means, they 
have not the will; and thus it is that London 
must languish while Paris glitters in all the glories 
of modern embellishment. 

As to the district surveyor, in truth his powers 
are very limited; whilst he has no cognizance, nor 
power to speculate upon improvements, however 
much they may be needed. 

No one can undervalue the great public benefit 
to be derived from the grand sewage system now 
in operation: on the contrary, the whole com- 
munity look forward to the completion of that, as 
well as the river-bank railway and esplanade, 
Taking, however, a forecast of these proposed ag: 
grandisements, the ancient metropolis will all the 
more need a thorough modification of its ways. If 
left in ancient decrepitude, the attractions of 
newly-opened routes will by contrast make the 
present old-established street lines all the more 
repulsive. 

When Lord Llanover directed the park im- 
provements, he, as “‘ arbiter elegantiarum,” cast a 
halo of glory about them. Some such power 
ought to be exercised by some kindred spirits with 
respect to street improvements, The primary 
points for amendment are, after all, but few: the 
effects of change would be wondrous; while the 
cost, under judicious management, would be com- 
paratively small, 

The localities susceptible of improvement within 
a City range of 50 square miles are very nume- 
rous: the means for amendment are without 
stint: the requirements should not then be 
thought beneath the care of a minister who could 
easily find a modern milius to illustrate the 
ottice of Aidile. QUONDAM. 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Cambridge.—The improvements at the Guildhall 
are rapidly approaching completion, according to 
the local Chronicle. The aldermen’s parlour and 
the old assembly-room are available for public 
meetings. The suite of rooms appropriated to the 
School of Art are capacious and convenient, The 
large assembly-room is progressing. 

Sandhurst.—The erection of the new Staff 
College, Sandhurst, is approaching completion. 
The work is carried out under the direction of 
Captain Pelly, of the Royal Engineers, assisted by 
Mr. E. Bowdler, of the Civil Staff. The new 
college is situate on a gentle slope, about half a 
mile to the eastward of the Cadets’ College, and 
within the grounds belonging to that establish- 
ment. The style of architecture is modern Italian, 
freely treated; and the material is brick, with 
stone facings, the lower part being completely 
stone. The length of the main building is 265 feet ; 
110 feet depth (exclusive of external offices) ; and 
height from the ground about 60 feet. There 
are towers at the north and east ends; and one 
rises in the centre of the front, on the pediment 
of which are the Royal arms, surmounted by the 
crest of the college. There will be quarters for 
forty students. The contractor is Mr. Myers, of 
London. 

Reigate.—The new Public Hall is now very near 
completion ; and will be opened on 15th January. 
The Public Hall is capable of holding 500 persons. 
The architect is Mr. John Lees; and the builder, 
Mr. Carruthers,. 

Worcester.—The new aisle in St. John’s Church 
was to be consecrated on Thursday in this week. 
When viewed from the Bromyard-road, the cha- 
racter of the church, on the north, is seen to have 
been completely altered. The spectator has now 
before him a building in the Early Decorated 





style, with walls of Ombersley stone, with Bath 
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stone windows and dressings, and a roof covered 
with tiles ornamentally arranged. There are four 
two-light windows on the side. On each window 
the lights are separated by mullions; but each light 
has a separate arch, and the heads are filled with 
tracery. Unfortunately the accommodation re- 
quired in the church has rendered a gallery neces- 
sary ; and, in consequence of this, stone transoms 
have been carried across the window; and this 
rather tends to make them look heavy. The east 
end has a window of similar shape to those in the 
side. A large rose window, also filled with tracery, 
has been introduced into the angle of each of the 

ables. The roof is covered with tiles laid in bands 
of red and black. The new aisle is 57 feet in length 
and 22 feet in width: the old aisle was 17 feet 
6 inches shorter, and only 11 feet wide. The 
increased sitting room obtained by the alterations 
will accommodate 253 persons. The new aisle is 
from the designs of Mr. Perkins, architect, who 
superintended the works; and Messrs. Hemming 
& Son were the contractors. 

Liverpool.—The Docks and Harbour Board 
have accepted the tender of Messrs. Haigh & Co., 
to construct offices for the traffic managers, at a 
cost of about 412/., and to accept a tender for 
supplying lead piping; also a recommendation to 
erect a hut at the new timber quay, Birkenhead, 
for the accommodation of the timber measurer, at 
a cost of about 100Z. 

Dumfries. —The Dumfries and Maxwelltown 
Mechanics’ Institute’s New Hall, in Irish-street, 
Dumfries, was opened on the 12th inst. The style 
of the building is Gothic, of the Early English 
period. The front elevation to Irish-street is 
62 feet long; its leading feature consisting of 
three Jarge entrance-doors, with pointed arches, 
and a circular tracery window under the main 
gable. The arches are built of white and red arch 
stones alternately. The height from the ground 
to the apex of the gable is 46 feet. The internal 
arrangements of the building are simple. The 
total width of the ground-floor of the hall is 
58 feet, and its length is 56 feet (exclusive of the 
platform, which is at the end opposite the front 
doors, and is 33 feet long by 11 feet wide). The 
gallery is placed opposite the platform, and ex- 
tends over the entrance lobby: it is 23 feet deep, 
and 33 feet wide, and gives the total length of 
76 feet from the back of the platform to the back 
of the gallery. The roof of the building is in three 
compartments, dividing the interior into a central 
nave and aisles on each side. The hall is seated 
for 1,000 people. The cost of the building is 
about 1,3007. The design was furnished by Mr. 
Fraser, of Dumfries, architect. The contractors 
were—for the mason work, Messrs. Crackstone & 
Son; for the joiner work, Mr. Mein; for the 
plaster work, Mr. Fraser; and the slater work, 
Mr. Bridges. Mr. Coltart had the painting, and 
Mr. Aitken the glazing. 

Inverury.—The contracts for a new Town 
House have been agreed on, and preparations for 
building will be commenced forthwith. 





STAINED GLASS. 

Gainsborough Workhouse.—Mr. T. H. Oldman, 
of Gainsborough, has just placed a stained glass 
window in the new chapel now in course of erec- 
tion at the Union Workhouse,—the gift of Miss 
Emily Anderson,—to the memory of his father. 
The window to be placed in the chancel. It is 
divided into three compartments. The subject of 
the centre one is the Resurrection. ‘The tomb or 
sepulchre, “ wherein was man never yet laid,” 
with the stone rolled away from the entrance, and 
“linen clothes laid by themselves,” is represented, 
a8 also are the affrighted forms of the watch, who 
had “become as dead men.” The figure of our 
Lord, as He is being received up into heaven, 
forms the chief object of the window. In each of 
the side compartments three figures are seen,—one 
at the bottom, representing an angel; and two at 
the top, representing Peter and John. The angels 
carry a scroll, upon which is inscribed, “ Ye seek 
Jesus, who was crucified. He is not dead: He 
sleepeth.” A scroll is also placed in the hands of 
the apostles, which contains the following passage 
of Scripture: —“ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord : they rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” The artist was Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle. 

Carlisle Cathedral.—After delays of months 
and years, according to the Carlisle Journal, a 
stained glass window, in memory of the late Bishop 

ercy, now fills the east window of Carlisle Cathe- 
dral. Part of the grand east window being thus 
already filled ; when it was determined that the 
wer portion should again be enriched with 


one than if the whole window was to be renewed. 
The chief difficulty, of course, lay in having to 
assimilate the new to the old, and if possible pre- 
serve a general harmony. The task was entrusted 
to Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, who put up 
the Tait memorial window ; and they submitted a 
design to the Dean and Chapter two years and a 
half ago which met with their approval, and its 
execution last week is what we are now recording. 
The window is divided by stone mullions into nine 
lights. Each of these is filled with groups illus- 
trative of the life of Christ. Beginning at the 
bottom of the window on the north side, and pro- 
ceeding from left to right, in the first light we 
have the Annunciation surmounted by “ The Angel 
appearing to Joseph ;” in the next the Nativity ; 
then the Salutation surmounted by “ The Circum- 
cision.” In the centre of this row is a large figure 
of the Crucifixion, with representations of the 
Virgin and St. John on the one side and a 
group of Jews on the other, angels being ranged 
above on each side: in the seventh light is 
“The first Miracle ;” in the next, “The Marriage 
Feast ;” and in the last, ‘‘ Our Blessed Lord preach- 
ing.” Over the seventh canopy is “St. Veronica 
with Veil;” over the eighth, “The Carriage of 
the Cross ;” and over the last, “ Thieves going to 
Crucifixion.” Above the groups thus indicated is 
a row of medallions extending straight across the 
window, two in each light, representing the pro- 
phets, Habakkuk, Nahum, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, 
Baruch, Nehemiah, &c. Above the row of circles 
the groups are “The Adoration of the Kings,” 
surmounted by “ Angels appearing to the Kings;” 
“The Blessed Virgin, with our Lord,” with a large 
ornate canopy; “The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” surmounted by a small group, ,“ Angels 
appearing to the Shepherds.” The next three 
lights form part of another large group around 
the central figure of “The Resurrection :” the 
first is St. Peter and St. John at the tomb, sur- 
mounted by a “ Noli me tangere:” the other 
represents “The Three Maries,” surmounted by 
“Going to Emmaus.” Then follow in the same 
line “ The Embalming of the Body,” surmounted 
by “ Joseph begging the Body;” ‘“ Taking down 
from the Cross;” ‘The Entombment,” sur- 
mounted by “The Blessed Virgin going to the 
Home of St. John.” Above this row of groups 
another row of medallions representing saints 
and prophets runs across the window. In 
the next row we find “The Presentation in 
the Temple,” surmounted by “ The Massacre of 
the Innocents ;” ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt,” sur- 
mounted by “ The Falling of the Idols ;” “ Christ 
disputing with the Doctors,” surmounted by 
“The House at Nazareth.” Then comes another 
central group with its accessories, “The Ascen- 
sion,” with apostles on each side, and angels above. 
Farther to the right, or south, the last three 
lights are set apart for “The Descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon the Apostles.” At the top of the 
lights, just below the pointed canopies, are figures 
of Adam, Abraham, Melchisedek, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, &c. The cost of the window will be be- 
tween 1,2002. and 1,400/. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stratton Audley (Oxfordshire). — The parish 
church of this village has just undergone exten- 
sive repairs, and partial restoration, at a cost of 
about 8007. The works were commenced by taking 
down and rebuilding the chancel arch, which was 
in a most insecure condition; and by thoroughly 
restoring the wood-work of the roof over the 
north aisle, which was much decayed ; and renew- 
ing the lead-work. It was determined, duringt he 
progress of these works, to restore in a similar 
manner the coverings of the nave and south aisle ; 
and this has also been done. The chancel, nave, 
and south aisle have been re-seated; a new and 
appropriate altar-rail has been provided ; and the 
timbers of the chancel roof restored. The stone- 
work of the windows has been repaired through- 
out; and several lights or parts of lights which 
had been blocked up have been re-opened, and the 
whole newly glazed. Internal drop-arches in stone 
have also been substituted for wooden beams over 
the aisle windows; and several smaller improve- 
ments or restoratious have been effected in the 
interior. Want of funds has caused the intention 
of completing the restoration by a thorough 
repair of the external masonry of the church to be 
postponed. 

This church is an interesting and rather pe- 
culiar one. It contains a good deal of work of the 
Decorated period; and shows here and there traces 
of an earlier building ; but was altered, not for the 
better, in the Perpendicular period. A very fine 





stained glass, the undertaking was a more difficult 





remarkable feature of the exterior. Facing the 
work, several fragments of an ornamental en- 
caustic tile paving, of good design, were disco- 
vered. The works have been carried out by Mr. 
Selby, of Oxford, builder ; and the carving done 
by Mr. Jacquet, of London; the whole under the 
superintendence of Mr. Roger Smith, of London, 
architect. The church, which has been closed for 
some months, was re-opened for divine worship on 
Saturday, the 14th inst., by the Bishop of Oxford. 

Bletsoe.—The opening of the church at Soul- 
drop, for divine service, after having, with the ex- 
ception of the steeple, been rebuilt, has just taken 
place. The seats are oak, the backs being orna- 
mented with carving. The chancel contains some 
sculpture. The roof is stone, groined. The eastern 
window is of stained glass. The spire has also 
been repaired and heightened. 

Hanford.—The chancel of Hanford Church is 
being rebuilt, from designs by Mr. Rushforth. 
The chancel, which may be finished by next Easter, 
will have cost from 3007. to 4007.; the stone 
having been given by the Duke of Sutherland. 

Leominster.— The new Wesleyan chapel at 
Leominster has been opened. The new edifice is 
situate in Burgess-street. The contract for its 
erection was undertaken by Mr. Nodan; but he 
failing to complete his agreement, it was taken up 
by Mr. Mansfield, of Kington, and carried out. 
It is built in the Early English style of architec- 
ture, composed of brick, with Bath stone windows, 
and is capable of accommodating from 250 to 300 
persons. It is about 50 feet long by 20 feet wide. 
The seats are open, of pitched pine, polished. The 
purchase for the ground on which the building is 
erected costs 250/., and the contract price amounts 
to 5857. 

Darlington.—The foundation stone of a new 
Independent chapel, about to be built at Darling- 
ton, was laid on the 7th inst. The design of the 
new edifice is Decorated Gothic, with a spire 100 
feet high. There will be seats for 600 adults 
(allowing 20 inches clear for each person) and 100 
children (14 inches for each). The cost is esti- 
mated at 1,900/. ‘lhe architects are Messrs. 
Pritchett & Son, of York. This chapel is the first 
of a hundred new places of worship proposed to 
be erected throughout the country in commemora- 
tion of the ejectment of 2,000 Nonconformist 
divines from the Church of England in tho year 
1662. It is to be called the “ Bi-Centenary 
Memorial Church.” 

Gateshead.—The New Connection Methodists 
of Witton Gilbert have erected a chapel in the 
Early Pointed style. The entrance is by a porch, 
having a pointed doorway, with trefoil arch open- 
ing, splayed jambs, moulded label, &c. The gable- 
end fronting into the street is pierced with pointed 
arch window openings. Mr. Gibson Kyle is the 
architect, and Mr. James Smith the builder. 

Eccles.—Hope church, near Eccles, has been 
consecrated. The new church stands on the left 
hand of the old road leading to Eccles. It is 
dedicated to St. James. Mr. Walter Scott, of 
Liverpool, was the architect, and the church is in 
the Transition style. It is built of Storton stone, 
and cost 6,200/. The tower and spire are unfinished. 
The plan includes nave, with lofty clerestory, and 
open-timbered roof ; north and south aisles, divided 
from the nave by circular columns and arches; 
chancel, extending one quarter of the entire length, 
which is 132 feet; also organ chamber and vestry. 
The organ was by Hill, of London, and cost 6507. 
The breadth of the church is 57 feet, and the 
height 48 feet. There are sittings for 624 per- 
sons, and about one-third of the seats are free. 








ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES: 
COMPETITION. 


THE managers of this institution having ob- 
tained land on the Brighton Railway, very near to 
the Caterham Junction, invited a limited number 
of architects to submit designs for a building to 
accommodate 300 patients ; or, as we should rather 
say, inmates. Six complied, and sent drawings 
marked respectively, “ Blessed are the merciful ;” 
“A. B.C. ;” “In good faith ;” “ Consolation ;” “ O.;” 
and “ Z.” 30,0007. were named as the sum that 
would probably be spent. 

Assisted by an architect, as we understand, the 
board have awarded the first premium, 70/., to 
the set marked “ Blessed are the merciful ;” found 
to be by Mr. E, M. Barry; and the second, 30/., 
to “A. B. C.;” found to be by Mr. Coe. Mr. 
Barry’s design is Venetian in character (parts 
suggesting the Bloomsbury Schools), with a tower 
in the centre of the main front, and circular tur- 
rets, with pointed roofs at intervals. It includes 
a large covered recreation court; and there are 





north porch, however, of late work, forms the most 


inclines, by means of which patients may be 
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wheeled to the several stories. The number of 
these varies ; the inequalities of the ground being 
accommodated. Mr. Coe, on the contrary, appears 
to contemplate forming a level surface to start 
from. The style of his design, which includes a 
lofty central tower, is ordinary Italian. The 
buildings are ranged around two courts. The de- 
sign marked “In good faith” is a Gothic adapta- 
tion of considerable merit. Plan and arrangement, 
however, are the points to be chiefly considered in 
a building for the purpose in question; and these 
we have not had the opportunity of sufficiently 
investigating. The object of the Institution is to 
provide a home for life for the hopeless and the 
helpless. 








WHITBY CEMETERY COMPETITION. 

THE designs of Messrs. Pritchett & Son, of 
Darlington, have been selected for this work, and 
are to be carried out, we are informed, by the 
authors, on the usual terms. 








SYDNEY HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
COMPETITION. 


WE have before now mentioned the competition 
for the two premiums—600/. and 300/.—offered by 
the Government of this colony for the best designs 
for the new Houses of Parliament, and Govern- 
ment buildings, which it is proposed to erect at 
the entrance to the Domain, in Macquarie-street. 
Twenty-one designs were tendered in competition 
for the premiums; and, after these had been pub- 
licly exhibited, the commissioners appointed to 
decide on the awards selected six of them as being 
the most eligible, and directed the Colonial archi- 
tect to report upon the plans. Since he did so, 
the commissioners have had one meeting; and 
there can be no doubt that the next mail for 
England will bring the names of the successful 
competitors. The Sydney Morning Herald says,— 
The following are the mottoes attached to the 
six designs which were selected by the commis- 
sioners as the most eligible :—“ Palladio,” “ Hora 
e Sempre,” “I bide,” ‘Fide et Virtute,” ‘ Fol- 
lower of Wren,” and “Sic fortis Etruri crevit.” 





FROM ABROAD. 

THE committee for the restoration of the cathe- 
dral at Worms have, according to their published 
accounts, spent, in the preceding twelve months; 
12,964 gulden ; and have, with this sum, entirely 
repaired the eastern cupola, which was much 
dilapidated. The interior of the middle nave has 
had its roof well underpinned, and the entire roof 
has been gone over, and wherever needed put 
into substantial repair. 

During the repairs and restoration of the cathe- 
aral of St. Stephen, at Vienna, important tracings 
of gilding and fresco painting have been found on 
the vaulting of the nave and choir ; with which, in 
fact, the entire building was once covered in the 
interior ; but subsequently daubed over by a coat- 
ing of grey wash, The three large windows which 
the municipality furnish will be ready imme- 
diately. 

The King of Hanover has determined that the 
family museum at Herrenhausen shall be enlarged 
to a Guelph museum. All the sowvenirs of this 
ancient dynasty that are now there, as well as 
every monument that bas any connection with its 
ancestry, is to be procured and placed therein ;— 
the originals where procurable; if not, in exact 
copies. Herrenhaussen will change its name to 
the Guelphenburg. Some time back the king had 
the burying vaults of the elder Guelphs at Wern 
Garten, in Wiirtemburg, put in substantial repair. 

There has been lately placed in the cathedral at 
Cologne a Gothic altar taken from the suppressed 
convent of St. Clara, in whose restoration more 
than four thousand dollars have been spent. It is 
a beautiful work of Medieval art: it has the twelve 
apostles and various scenes from the life of the 
Virgin carved in wood: on the shutters Gospel 
scenes are depicted in a series of fine paintings. 





PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
CIANS, KILDARE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


Ir will be remembered that in a limited compe- 
tition of architects the design selected for the above 
building was that of Mr. W. G. Murray. On Friday 
evening, the 13th, the tenders of seven builders 
who proposed for the works were opened : the ma- 
jority were found under the sum proposed to be 
expended : that from Messrs. Beard wood wasthelow- 
est. The quantities weresupplied by Mr. W. Doolin. 
The design chosen is Classic. The facade consists 


be executed throughout in Scotch stone from the 
Huntershill quarries: the same stone will be used 
for the grand stairs. 

The building will be 61 feet in front, 85 feet 
deep, and 46 feet high to the top of main cornice, 
which is to be capped with a balustrade : a similar 
balustrade will extend from the entrance portico 
at each side along the area front. The front 
rooms of ground fluor will be, a reading-room, 
20 feet by 18 feet; and a council-room of the same 
size on the opposite side of the entrance-hall. 
The rooms over these will be, a library, 34 feet by 
18 feet ; and a museum, 25 feet by 18 feet. 

The principal staircase will be 30 feet by 30 feet, 
and the remainder of ground and first floor levels, 
as far back as the grand hall, which will extend 
across the entire building, will contain the private 
stairs and the usual accommodation for officers. 

The grand hall will be 58 feet by 30 feet, and 
30 feet high to centre of ceiling. This hall will 
be entered from the half-space of grand stairs, 
and will be lighted by five semicircular-headed win- 
dows, 5 feet by 9 feet 6 inches to springing ; and by 
three glazed domes, 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, in 
ceiling. Recesses to correspond with the windows 
will be formed in the three remaining walls of hall. 
The ceilings of hall and staircase will be vaulted 
and coffered, and several of the coffers of staircase 
ceiling are to be filled in with plate glass. Cellars 
and caretaker’s apartments will occupy the base- 
ment, 








THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION. 


THE inauguration of this long-expected display 
of the natural products and works of art and indus- 
try of the colony took place, says the Australian 
News, on Tuesday, 1st October, in the Exhibition 
building. The Exhibition was opened by the gover- 
nor, who was addressed by Sir Redmond Barry, the 
president, who in the course of his speech said :— 
“As you are aware, sir, the building in which we are 
assembled was erected to receive the contributions 
to the Exhibition held in Paris in 1855. It con- 
tains an available area of 15,000 superficial feet. 
However, the applications from intending exhi- 
bitors have multiplied to such an extent, that the 
commissioners found that they would be compelled 
either to enlarge its di:aensions or to exclude many 
objects, and thereby damp the enterprise of those 
desirous to compete. An addition has been made, 
which gives an apartment 80 feet by 40 feet, cal- 
culated to form a useful adjunct to the now gene- 
rally-considered indispensable Exhibition building. 
Under the energetic superintendence of Mr. 
Knight, agent of the commission, this, with several 
alterations to improve the internal arrangement of 
the original structure, has been completed in nine 
working days,—a proof that, in case of emergency, 
reliance may be placed now, as heretofore, on the 
skill and activity of our artificers. Water has 
been conducted into this building from the Yan 
Yean water supply,—a great national undertaking, 
since the former Exhibition took place here, at 
an outlay of but little short of a million sterling. 
Motive power for machinery is thus furnished. 








A REVOLVING SHOP-FRONT. 


“ ONE good turn deserves another,” people say ; 
so ‘the new shop-window just now put in at a well- 
known advertising outfitters in New Oxford- 
street, goes on, turn and turn about, all day, 
bringing the various goods suspended on its cir- 
cumference in their turn to the front, and never 
“ going off,” though it is a revolver. It is a 
curious affair, 11 feet 9 inches in diameter, 12 feet 
in height, and weighs 2} tons. A heavy weight 
below, acting through various wheels, is the mov- 
ing power. It was put up by Mr. Coombs, of the 
Borough, who, in the next he constructs, must 
make some better arrangement to keep out the 
wind, ‘here are periodical revolutions in most 
things: why not in shop-fronts ? 








MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Srr,—In your paper of October 19th, 1861, 
there is an extract from the opening address of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, by Mr. Jas. 
M. Hay, “ On Strikes.” Would you kindly allow 
us, through the medium of your columns, to record 
our entire and hearty concurrence in the views 
then so ably and clearly expressed, as well as the 
deep sense we entertain of the necessity of acting 
upon the sound advice there given, and without 
delay forming the general association advocated 
by that gentleman, and no longer let the slur be 
cast upon us (to quote Mr. Hay’s words, which are 
only too truthful), that ‘no permanent association 





of two orders,—Corinthian above Doric, and is to 


mushroom combination, speedily got up to suit 
the emergency, which as speedily dies away the 
moment the contest is over.” We are confident 
that Mr. Hay’s ideas on the subject need only be 
put in operation to insure success, and be the 
means of causing a better feeling between masters 
and men, as well as stopping the vexatious and 
grinding tyranny of the ‘‘ Trades’ Unions,” which 
has been so severely felt by many thousands of 
good mechanics and sensible men who are utter] 
unable to throw off the yoke ; being too old to join 
any other society, or unable to incur the expense; 
and thus are overpowered by a few petty despots, 
backed by a majority of inefficient and unthinking 
men. 

We hope soon to see the London Association 
of Master Builders take in hand the formation of 
a general association, and trust provincial builders 
will at once give them the promise of their sup. 

ort. 
e Signed by the Secretary on behalf of the 
BATH ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS. 





FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


IN reference to Mr. Dick’s letter in the Builder 
on “ Prevention of Conflagrations,” may I direct 
his attention to a notice, in your paper of Oct. 19, 
of my patent fire-clay doors and shutters, which 
are of one piece, of a selected dire-clay, and with- 
out any kind of iron frame whatever? They work 
in fire-clay frames, have fire-clay fasteners, and 
only the hinges are of iron; but, should these last- 
named fail, the doors would still keep their 
position. 

And now, will you, sir, allow me to say a few 
words on fireproof construction ? Why should we 
not have warehouses as proof against injury by 
fire as are coke and bakers’ ovens? It may be 
positively asserted that a warehouse can be made 
secure almost beyond a chance of failure, if the 
following amongst other conditions are observed : 
First, the whole interior to be lined with firebrick, 
and the floors to be on piers and vaulting of the 
same material, with a lattice-work of iron bars, laid 
in tubes of fire-clay, to meet the lateral pressure. 

Secondly, the doorways and all openings should 
be at least 24 inches above the floor line, so that 
the water might be turned on to that depth at any 
moment, and on one or more floors, and retained 
there instead of being half wasted as at most of 
the fires. 

Thirdly, the doors should be of fire-clay (together 
with iron ones to external doors), and the windows 
should have fire-clay shutters, capable of being 
opened or closed, mechanically, from a common 
staircase, without entering the warehouse at all. 

Fourthly, the roof should bea vaulted one, and 
free from timber in any shape.; 

If these conditions, and other minor ones which 
it is needless to mention here, were complied with, 
I believe a fire might at any time be put out by 
half a dozen policemen. 

Gro. Guiover, Architect. 





Observing a short notice by C. M. Dick, on ‘‘ Preven- 
tion of Conflagrations,’’ in your last number, I will thank 
you to forward the enclosed to him,* as I have a strong 
notion that “ fire-clay blocks and bricks’? can be made 
and used so as to make all buildings fireproof—i. e., prac- 
tically so; not what is meant by the present term of 
fireproof buildings. Common bricks, or vitrified bricks 
from common clay, will never do this. As an architect 
and engineer, collier, and coke burner, I have tested 
“ fire-clay bricks’? for twenty years, and am perfectly 
satisfied they can be made to stand even a white heat and 
water without cracking and parting; and I shall be de- 
lighted if I can in any way, however small, assist in 
bringing out so desirable and necessary a result. Nothing 
but a building fireproof, without care, can be trusted ; and 
this I firmly believe can be made out of fire-clay. I have 
often thought of this, but never before stated it on paper. 
As a proof, I built in 1847-8 twenty coke ovens of fire-clay 
bricks, and they arenow essentially as good as when first 
built ; although, as you may easily suppose, they have 
passed through rather a rough time, while hot, and 
drenched with water every seventy hours. 

SAMUEL SHARPE. 





PUPILS AND COMPETITIONS. 


I FEAR that we architects are somewhat harsh towards 
each other; but on points of custom it may be well to 
speak plainly ; and the mischievous system of pushing and 
elbowing appears so unintentionally revealed by W. N.m 
a recent number of the Builder, ‘that I am induced to 
ask how a professional man not fully occupied” ya ose 
the necessity for active clerks, and justifies the presence 0 
a plurality of pupils? Is it a defensible course to accept 
premiums, and then resort to these mean competing 
shifts to keep upa semblance of business? What “* lower 
grades’? may do can be no criterion for the higher, who 
cannot adopt the practices of the unprincipled without 
inevitable degradation. Such, at Jeast, are the impressions 
under whch I have been content to work hard, live fru- 
gally, pay equitably for necessary assistance, and decline 
pupils. e CALEB CHEEKLESS. 
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exists among the masters; but, in its place, a 





* Note lies at our office. 
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DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Greenwich Police Court.—The District Sur- 
veyor of the Parish of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, v. 
Samuel Cooper.—The defendant in this case was 
summoned by Mr. William Snooke, district sur- 
veyor of Rotherhithe and part of Camberwell, for 
erecting a building formed wholly of wood and 
timber, contrary to the provisions of the Metro- 
politan Building Act. A second information was 
also laid against the same defendant for erecting 
the said building without giving two days’ notice 
thereof to the surveyor. The district surveyor 
stated that he discovered the building in ques- 
tion, erected in September last, upon premises 
in the occupation of the defendant, who is a 
stonemason carrying on business at Clarence 
Wharf, Rotherhithe; that it was wholly of 
wood, 15 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 9 feet 
in height, with windows and doors, and used 
as a counting-house; that it was mounted on 
a wooden cill, and access was had to it by means 
of a ladder ; that there was no fire-place, but it 
was possible to have gas burnt in it; that it was 
not attached to any other building, but was 
within 6 or 8 inches of the wharf belonging to 
the Surrey Gas Company’s works. The surveyor 
stated that the building had been constructed 
without .notice being given to him in the first 
instance; and that on discovering the same he had, 
on the 28th of October, caused a notice of irregu- 
larity to be served on the defendant, requiring 
him to amend the same within forty-eight hours ; 
that the defendant had neglected to comply with 
that notice, but had subsequently applied to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for their permis- 
sion to allow the building to remain, which per- 
mission had, however, been refused. 

It was contended,. on behalf of the defendant, 
by his solicitor, that the structure in question was 
not a building within the meaning of the Building 
Act ; that it had been constructed many years, and 
had small iron wheels or rollers, by which it could 
be removed from place to place; and that it had 
been brought to the defendant’s yard, and re- 
moved from one part of the yard to another, within 
the last two years. 

It was admitted that the structure in question 
was used as a counting-house; that there was no 
flue in it; but that it was possible to have gas or 
lights burnt therein. 

Mr. Traill, the magistrate, said, looking at the 
dimensions of the building and the purposes for 
which it was applied; and which, probably, would 
require the use of artificial light and possibly 
heat; he considered that it was within the descrip-. 
tion of objects intended to be provided for by the 
Act of Parliament; and convicted the defendant 
in a penalty of 1s., and 42s. costs, for neglecting 
to give notice to the surveyor; and ordered the 
building to be amended in conformity with the 
first section of the first schedule of the above- 
named Act. 





INCISED STUCCO. 


In a previous number of the Builder there was 
an account given of the rebuilding of Whipping- 
ham Church, and in it some mention was made of 
ornamental plastering being executed by me. It 
is but due to state, that the ornamentation alluded 
to consists of stamped or incised common stucco ; 
an invention by Mr. Ferrey, the architect ; who has 
introduced this mode of simple and natural deco- 
ration in many churches and private residences. 
It so happened that the late Prince Consort saw 
oue of these buildings, and was so much pleased 
with the incised geometrical patterns and texts, 
that his Royal Highness sent a gentleman to Mr. 
Ferrey, requesting to know all the particulars of 
the process, with a view to introducing it at 
Whippingham Church, under the direction of Mr. 
Humbert, the architect. I am now employed 
executing a considerable quantity of suitable deco- 
rations of his designs ; and I think, if the character 
of this process were a little better known, it might 

@ used extensively. It is a very simple, but 
effective mode of making common stucco orna- 
mental, without the introduction of any sham 
application in principle. H. WorRALL. 





rw ar ° 
Books Received. 
The Royal Engineer’s Department: its Work 
and the Estimates, By Anaus. London: Hard- 
_Wicke. 1862. 
Unpver this title, in a pamphlet of eight pages, 
Argus reasserts what has been said by correspond- 
ents in our pages for years,—men wholly behind the 
Scenes,—that the present system pursued in the 
Royal Engineer Department is a failure ; that it 





has resulted in bad barracks and defective fortifica- 
tions ; and that it is fast destroying the confidence 
of the army in the professional ability of the corps. 
These are serious charges, and demand an answer. 
A commission of inquiry has been sitting, we 
believe, for some time past. 





The Revised Statute Book: Collection of the 
Public General Statutes relating to the United 
Kingdom, passed in the 24th and 25th Vict., 
Session 1861. With Tables of all the Statutes 
passed during the Session, and copious Index of 
the Public Statutes. Edited by James Biaas, 
Esq. Waterlow & Sons, Parliament-street. 
1861. 

THe editor of this work complains, as we inti- 

mated on a previous occasion, that the Govern- 

ment have adopted his plan of a revised statute 
book, and given it to others (Messrs. Reilly & 

Wood) to execute. The authorities, on the other 

hand, view the matter merely in this light,—that 

the task of a consolidation of the statutes, which 
was for a long time carried on by the late Statute 

Law Commission, has been for the last two years 

conducted under the immediate superintendence 

of the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General, 
with the sanction of the Treasury. We cannot 
enter on the merits of this question, but may 
state that Mr. Biggs has pointed out to the 

Government the very material distinction between 

a mere consolidation of the statutes without ex- 

purgation, and a revised edition such as his. As 

for the work itself, there are as yet no means of 
comparing it with that of the Government ; which, 
although in progress, has not yet begun to assume 

a publisbed form; but a revised edition of the 

statutes, such as that of Mr. Biggs, cannot but 

prove a very useful work, if carefully and accu- 
rately expurgated, as we have no reason to think 
it will not be. 





Garden Fables; or, Flowers of Speech. By 
Mrs. Mepuvrst. Illustrated by Taomas Hoop. 
London: Saunders & Otley, 66, Brook-street, 
Hanover-square. 1861. 

WE have read these fables with pleasure and pro- 

fit: they are graceful, good, and charming, and 

do credit as well to the head as the heart of their 
authoress. Longfellow writes,— 


**Tn all places then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things.”’ 


And this Mrs. Medhurst has taken as her 
motto for exemplification. Some of the fables are 
a little too sad perhaps; but the short life of 
flowers suggests early death; and it was difficult to 
avoid the reference. We will quote one that is 
not so, to justify our praise. It is short, and is 
called “ The Spirit of the Fountain.” 


** Weary in spirit from the inactive nature of my own 
life ; imagining that to me more especially seemed denied 
the power to be useful to my fellow creatures; I found 
myself idly and discontentedly gazing at those beautiful 
Fountains of the far-famed Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, 
whose attractions drew admiring crowds around. 

At first their external beauty sufficed for my enjoyment, 
as it did for those near me; but as, imperceptibly, more 
serious and contented thoughts stole over me, I seemed 
endued with mental vision. The jets of water were 
transformed into so many fair spirits, and the murmur of 
their rise and fall became words for my ears only. 
Enjoyment was the keener, inasmuch as surprise had no 
part init; and intuitively I knew that there was a hidden 
meaning in the appearance and disappearance of these 
types of light and beanty. 

‘ Fair Spirit,’ inquired I of one of them, whose gentle 
influence had most impressed me, ‘how can you and your 
companions find happiness in a life so aimless—a life 
bright and beautiful as of the butterfly it may be, but one 
in which little good is either felt or taught? Orif any 
deeper meaning lies hidden within it, teach me the secret 
of your giadsome content.’ 

‘Surely,’ replied the Spirit, ‘thou hast not now to 
learn that everything is ordained for good, and to teach 
those who seek to be taught. Even to the unthinking 
crowds we are a brilliant sight, suggestive of mirth and 
beauty, but to thee a lesson of content. 

Know, then, that our homes are hidden from mortal 
eyes ; and though only an occasional hour of sunshine is 
permitted to us, yet that is tull of pure enjoyment. The 
sun, our master, so lovingly smiles onus, that we waste not 
our time in murmuring that our meeting is so brief,—but 
with sportive emulation strive to approach him in gratefal 
worship. He scans not the distance ever remaining be- 
tween himseif and us, nor cares for the feebleness of our 
efforts ; for, in recognizing our motives, he willingly ac- 
cepts our attempts ut praise. To us it is permitted toraise 
the drooping hearts of those oppressed by care, and 
hardened by toil: we renew in them the bright hopes of 
youth, recalling the time when, for their eager lips, Hope 
filled their Cup of Life with her most sparkling draught. 
Thus we send them back to struggle with care and toil, 
renovated by Cheerfulness. Even the worldly-minded 
return,—though it be but for an instant,—to tne scenes 
and purity of childhood. Lovers see in us a type of the 
lite that they fondly dream awaits them,—that bnght and 
refined happiness unalloyed by contact with any gross 
care or sorrow. Perchance the children of Earth may fail 
to realize these dreams: the golden fruit may turn to 
peter ashes ; yet who dare say they regret the days of 

ope > 


These instance a few of our lessons; but thine own 
heart, guided aright, must help thee to learn many 
more. Castaside unavailing regrets : steadily learn thine 
own mission ; and fulfil it, no matter how insignificant it 
May appear to thee. Our task accomplished, we sorrow 
not to return whence we came,—unseen, uncared for: 
sufficient for us is the knowledge that we have been per- 
mitted to bestow happiness ; and, therefore, content are 
we to retire from it, as at this moment.’ 

Ere I could express my. gratitude, the Spirit of the 
Fountain sank; the crowd dispersed ; and I alone remained, 
—wiser and happier than before.”’ 


Mr. Hood’s illustrations are all, with the excep- 
tion of a frontispiece, in the shape of initial 
letters, of which there are twenty. Some of 
these are hard, but there is a redeeming quaint 
and characteristic cleverness in most of them. 

Mrs. Medhurst’s book ought to find many 
buyers. 








Wiscellanew. 

THE Masons’ StrRIkE IN Guascow.—The dis- 
pute in the building trade, which began to assume 
somewhat formidable proportions on Saturday, 
has now been amicably settled, the men having 
withdrawn all claims for a half-holiday during 
the winter season.— Glasgow Herald. 


THe County SURVEYORSHIP OF ANTRIM.— 
Mr. Charles Lanyon, C.E., who has for so many 
years filled the office of county surveyor for An- 
trim, has resigned his appointment. His successor 
has not yet been nominated. The Belfast News- 
letter, from which we learn this, makes graceful 
and just allusion to Mr. Lanyon’s well-known 
talents, perseverance, and zeal. “Mr. Lanyon,” 
adds the Newsletter, ‘ will soon enter upon duties 
of another kind, where the kindness and urbanity 
for which he is distinguished will, we doubt not, 
be displayed by him in all his dealings with his 
fellow-townsmen; and we are certain that even 
higher honours await him in his new career than 
any that he has yet won.” 


PROPOSED EMBANKMENT OF Sout SIDE OF 
THE THAMES.—Mr. John Thwaites, chairman of 
the Board of Works, has printed a list of points 
for the consideration of the Commission now sit- 
ting in reference to the embankment of the south 
side of the Thames, and very properly urges its 
necessity. He points to the termination of the 
embankment already carried out in connection 
with Battersea Park, as a convenient commence- 
ment on the western side, and suggests that it 
should be taken on to give security to Bermond- 
sey and Rotherhithe. Increased means of commu- 
nication in connection with the embankment will 
be needed to raise the money required. Mr. 
Thwaites sees no better means than a small ton- 
nage due on the goods entered inwards and out- 
wards in the port of London (excepting coal as 
already taxed), which could be readily collected by 
existing machinery. 

MonuMENTAL.—The executive committee have 
announced that the statue of the late Josiah Wedg- 
wood will be completed in January next, and that 
so far as the casting admits of inspection it is con- 
sidered satisfactory. The committee have decided 
on placing it in the Ceramic Department of the 
Exhibition of 1862. At the close of the Exhibition 
the statue will be erected in the North Stafford- 
shire Railway-square at Stoke.——The Seventy- 
eighth Highlanders’ Memorial, on the Castle 
Esplanade, a tribute to the memory of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 78th 
Regiment who fell during the late campaign 
against the Indian mutineers, is at present in 
course of erection on the north side of the Castle 
Esplanade, Edinburgh ; a short distance from the 
gate leading into West Princes-street-gardens., 
The design of the memorial, or monument, is of a 
rather novel character. It is a Celtic cross of 
Redhall stone, 16 feet in height, resting upon an 
oblong double base of 9 feet; the entire height of 
the monument being about 27 feet. The four sides 
of the undersection of the base are embellished 
with small panels, bearing the names of the various 
battles in which the regiment has been engaged 
since its formation; and on the surfaces of the 
upper section will appear the names of all the 
officers and men killed in action during the Indian 
mutiny. The shatt of the cross is decorated with 
ornamentation ; beginning, at its base, with the 
bas-relief figure of an elephant, the inscription, a 
deer’s head in bas-relief; and terminating at the 
top with scroll-work. The deer and the elephant 
are the adopted emblems of the regiment. The 
monument is to be surrounded by a plain but 
massive railing. Mr. Robert Anderson, of Edin- 
burgh, is the architect; and the bas-reliefs are 
modelled by Mr. George Maccallum, sculptor. It 





will be finished early next year. 
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An Etzctric Gas Eneinz. — Dr. Thomas 
Mossom Meekins (LL.D), F.S.A., of London, 
barrister, ata recent meeting of the Royal Literary 
and Scientific Institution, Brighton, read a paper 
‘On the Application of Electricity as a Locomo- 
tive and Projectile Force,” in which he says,— 
“Gases generated under a high pressure will act 
fully as effectively as steam when admitted into 
the cylinder of a steam-engine. The tension 
may be raised to a point at which it would be 
perilous to work steam, owing to the facility with 
which the strength of the reservoir may be in- 
creased. Then no additional cost is incurred by 
working at the higest pressure: precisely the 
same electro-motive force is expended in effecting 
decomposition at all pressures, Thus the strength 
of the reservoir is the only practical limit to this 
enormous force, the real obstacle to its most 
economical application, an obstacle which, doubt- 
less, will gradually yield to the ingenuity of 
engine manufacturers.” He then enters minutely 
into the sources of the force and its amount, with 
that of the work which the gases can perform 
when employed in an electric gas engine, and also 
proposes a new electric gas gun. In conclusion, 
he claims the idea or invention of both of these 
as entirely original. 

THE SaniTary STATE OF KEswick.—A strong 
appeal on this subject has been made to his neigh- 
bours by Dr. Leitch, of Derwent Bank, in which 
he says: —“ Judging from the death-rates of other 
country towns, and from the great reduction in 
the mortality of places in which the Health Act 
has been well carried out, I think no one con- 
versant with the subject will doubt that at the 
very least fifty lives have been sacrificed during 
the last ten years, in consequence of the refusal 
of the Local Board to drain and sewer the town. 
In 1853 there was a general and exceedingly 
severe attack of scarlet fever in Keswick; and, 
passing over other epidemics, the recent attack of 
measles, though not deadly, was yet so universal 
as to prove the highly malarious nature of the at- 
mosphere. To the question, ‘What has this fever 
to do with the drainage ?’ I reply that it would be 
difficnlt to find in the whole history of fever any 
which is more clearly traceable to defective 
drainage than the fever which has been hanging 
about Keswick since May last.’? Dr. Leitch then: 
enters minutely into the question; and amongst 
other remarks, he says,—‘‘ Over one cesspool in a 
good house there have been six cases of fever, and 
two deaths; over another, in the next lane, there 
have been five more, with seven cases between 
these two poison-pits, which are within forty yards 
of each other. I refrain from going further into 
detail on this disagreeable subject; but I pledge 
myself to prove before any medical inspector of 
the Privy Council, or jury of intelligent medical 
men, that the typhoid fever now in Keswick is the 
night soi! fever, and results mainly from de- 
fective drainage. What is wanted at present 
is—first, disinfection; and second, the main 
drain,” 

BuitpIn@ AccIDENTS.—Another fatal accident 
has occurred at the Exhibition building. At the 
inquest at St. George’s Hospital on the body; 
Henry Boyd, of Norwood, carpenter, said he was 
on the stage where deceased was employed: he 
stepped on a roller, which threw him down a hole 
where the timber was drawn up, and he fell across 
an iron girder. He was quite sober. The roller 
was used for the purpose of rolling away the tim- 
ber when brought on to the platform. Deceased 
fella distance of 100 feet. The roller fell with 
him. The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
Death.” The coroner then suggested two simple 
preventives of any future accidents. One was to 
let the men work with ropes attached to them, so 
that they could not fall far [the men, we fear, 
will be the first to neglect such a precaution }: the 
other was to have tarpaulins, or something of the 
sort, to catch them at a short distance from the 
top. The foreman said every precaution had been 
taken; and suggestions of the coroner, some 
time back, had been acted upon; and there were 
also additional precautions now to be taken since 
this last fatal occurrence. A bricklayer’s 
labourer, employed in roofing the new schools 
now in course of erection at Handsworth, having 
carried a quantity of slates up the scaffold, some 
30 feet from the ground, missed his footing and 
fell. Several of his ribs were severely fractured, 
and he expired in about two hours. Verdict, 
‘Accidental Death.” At Scarborough, the out- 
side of an old house, situate in Quay-street, has 
fallen. The fall of the wall was preceded by that 
of a single brick, which caused a woman who was 
passing to spring forward, and at the next in- 
stant the front of the house came down with a 
loud crash, 











A Brivce or Sizz.—Some of the Italian 
journals state that a project is in contemplation 
for uniting Sicily to the main land by throwing 
across the Strait of Messina a bridge of four 
arches. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY AT WORCESTER 
CaTHEDRAL.—No further examination of the ske- 
leton has taken place, owing to the indisposition 
of the architect, Mr. Perkins, whose opinion is 
required as to whether it will be necessary to 
remove it, in order to get to the pier. If the 
work can be done without such removal, the 
Dean, it is said, will not permit any further exa- 
mination to take place. If, however, removal be 
necessary, the Dean himself will be present. A 
discussion meantime is going on in the local papers 
as to the identity of the person whose skeleton has 
been discovered, and whether he was an abbot or a 
bishop. 

GLOUCESTER CATTLE Market.—The more 
pressing improvements of the city having 
now been effected, says the Gloucester Chro- 
nicle, we are glad to see that the Town Coun- 
cil have directed their attention to the market 
[see Builder advertisements of 14th instant, and 
previous numbers], and we hope and believe that 
ere long Gloucester will be provided with accom- 
modation for the sale of cattle, cheese, and wool, 
which, with the central position of the city, and 
its unrivalled railway facilities, will render it the 
great market of the Midland counties. At the 
present moment some fifty or sixty architects, and 
other professional men from different parts of the 
country, are engaged in devising the best methods 
of improvement. One great desideratum is an 
improved cheese and wool market, and the erec- 
tion of warehouses for the storing of cheese and 
wool, with facilities for loading and unloading into 
railway trucks of both the broad and narrow 
gauge lines. The time for delivering the plans 
has been extended to the 11th of January. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 
The first meeting of the Northampton sub-com- 
mittee of the Northamptonshire Architectural and 
Archeological Society was held in the Society’s 
room, in Gold-street, on Tuesday, in last week. 
The chair was occupied by the Rev. Sydney Gedge. 
The Rev. Canon James stated that having been 
asked, as one of the secretaries of the Architec- 
tural Society, to say a few words on this opening 
meeting of the local sub-committee, he proposed 
doing so, lest it should seem that the general com- 
mittee and officers of the Society did not take suffi- 
cient interest in this new movement of the resident 
members of Northampton. After Mr. James’s 
remarks were concluded, the Chairman called 
upon Mr, Elliot to give his promised remarks on 
ancient Northampton, which that gentleman 
accordingly did. Mr. De Wilde was then re- 
quested to make some remarks on certain relics 
found on the site of the new Town Hall, but the 
relics had not been sent, and the observations 
were in consequence postponed. Mr. Irvine made 
some observations on the changes in the fabric of 
St. Sepulchre’s, his remarks being illustrated 
with some rough drawings. 

THE WeENLOcK ScHoot oF Art.—The dis- 
tribution of prizes in connection with the 
borough of Wenlock School of Art took place at 
the lecture-room of the Institution, Coalbrookdale, 
on Friday before last. The attendance was rather 
small, but there was a large number of pupils of 
the school present. George Pritchard, esq., high 
sheriff of the county, presided. From a state- 
ment read to the meeting, it appears that, at the 
commencement of the year, the number of stu- 
dents in attendance at the clasess was very small, 
Throughout the summer and autumn a gradual 
and encouraging increase had been experienced, 
until, at the present time, the numbers are,—at 
the morning classes, 20; at the artisan classes, 
55; under teaching through the parochial schools, 
or classes for children, 500. These numbers, on 
the whole, show an increase upon those of last 
year, but they by no means come to those which 
this populous and manufacturing district might 
be expected to produce. To bring the studies 
into more practical relation with the manufacture 
of the locality, a modelling class has been formed, 
which affords some promise of success. As an 
additional stimulus to the attractiveness of the 
school, prizes of money for special subjects, as ex- 
plained in handbills already widely circulated, 
have been offered by Messrs. Maw & Co. and the 
Coalbrookdale Company. Amidst many discou- 
ragements, the committee derive some encourage- 
ment from the fact that the number of rewards 
obtained at the school this year is relatively higher 
to the number of students than it has been in 
former years, or is usually the case in other 
schools. 





GRaNniTE.—Mr. Sim, of Glasgow, has just 
brought into the Broomielaw from his quarries 
upon the Fell Hill, near Creetown, a cargo of the 
largest sized blocks of granite which have ever 
been imported into that city. One of these, the 
shaft of an obelisk, 21 feet in length, cut from a 
single block at the quarry, weighs upwards of ten 
tons. The obelisk, when completed at Mr. Sim’s 
works, will weigh, in all, thirty tons, and is to be 
forwarded to the new cemetery in Bradford, York- 
shire, where it is to be placed. 

NEGLECT OF ANCIENT REMAINS : WHERWELL.— 
In the demolition of the ancient but very dilapi- 
dated church of this village, about three years 
since, says the Hampshire Advertiser, we alluded 
to the discovery of some very curious remains 
beneath the pavement thereof and in its walls. 
Among these was a full-length and ‘well-carved 
free stone effigy of an abbess ; no doubt one of the 
superiors of the abbey founded here by Queen 
Elfrida, its first abbess, as an atonement for the 
murder of her son-in-law, Edward the king and 
martyr, A.D. 993, in order to make way for her 
son Ethelred. Other curious medieval remains 
were also brought to light. We regret to find 
that these have been built into the wall (with 
other ancient remains) which separates the curate’s 
house from the churchyard, where the weather will 
soon destroy them and render them, what they are 
evidently considered, worthless and uninteresting. 

TRADE OUTRAGE AT HUDDERSFIELD.—At York 
Assizes on Monday, before Mr. Justice Wight- 
man, Patrick Ward was indicted for having, at 
Huddersfield, on the 6th instant, wounded Thos. 
M‘Kenny, with intent to maim him. The pro- 
secutor is a slater, and was in the employ of Mr. 
Goodwin, of Huddersfield. He was proceeding 
to his work on the morning of the 6th instant, 
when he was severely struck on the head and face 
by the prisoner with a poker, and wounded on 
the nose and head. It appeared from the state- 
ments which Ward subsequently made, that the 
prosecutor had given him offence by going to work 
when there wasa strike. Guilty. The judge said 
it was a monstrous tyranny for persons who re- 
fused to be employed, except on certain terms, to 
oblige others to refrain from exercising their dis- 
cretion of working for what wages they pleased. 
The prisoner was sentenced to three years’ penal 
servitude. 

Fatt or A House, Pornar.—On Tuesday 
morning, at three o’clock, a calamity happened in 
Poplar, by which three persons lost their lives. 
There is a wretched place called Nelson-court, 
leading out of the High-street, in which there are 
several dilapidated tenements, inhabited almost 
solely by Irish people. One of those miserable 
hovels was occupied by a poor Irish labourer, 
named Richard Cogan, aged sixty; his wife Mar- 
garet, fifty-eight; and their two daughters, Mary 
Ann, aged twelve, and Ellen, aged eleven years. 
The family went to bed soon after eleven o’clock 
on Monday night. At three o’clock a loud crash 
was heard; and the neighbours, on repaiing to 
the spot, found the abode of the Cogans a mass of 
ruins. In a very short time several policemen 
arrived on the spot, and soon cleared away the 
rubbish which snrrounded the bed of the occu- 
pants of the hovel. Cogan and his wife were quite 
dead. The eldest daughter was brought «ut of 
the ruins in a dying state, and was conveyed to 
the Poplar Hospital, where the medical cflicers 
pronounced her to be dead. The youngest 
daughter, Ellen, was only slightly injared. 


—— 








TENDERS. 


For additions and improvements of Armagh Lunatic 
Asylum. Mr. J. Boyd, architect, Belfast. Quantities by 
Mr. B. T. Patterson, Dublin :— ? 

Credit for old Materials. 


COPLO 05.6% £6,900 0 0 

Gregg .....- 6,308 0 0 wo... £38 0 0 

TROEB. ccncess ons 0 @ .ccexs 100 0 0 

McGaughey 6,023 14 0 ...... 223 14 0 

Cherry* .... 5,794 12 9 ...... 131 12 9 

Marshall.... 4,476 0 O ...ec- 60 0 0 
* Accepted. 





For the erection of Shop, Dwelling-house, and Bakery 
Premises, situate in Goldsmith-street, Nottingham. Mr. 
Frederick Jackson, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


Stevenson & Weston........++- £1,239 0 

Bell & Wo0d.’ ..00ccccseccccce 1,200 0 0 
Wright ...cccccccccccccccccce 1,140 0 0 
Ward, Andsill, & Mills .......- 1,094 0 0 
WGGEE ..cccaewes ccs cactscesss 1,087 0 0 
Barker (accepted) ..... weeense 1,060 0 0 





: d- 

For the bricklayer’s and mascn’s work to new boun 
ary walls, Heston Churchyard. Mr. J. T. Jackman, 
architect, Brentford :— 


Hiscock ....-scccceceeresesseees €288 0 0 

Jacklin .....cccccccccccsccscocses 276 0 0 

Brunsden .....cceceeessseee cece - . . 
OED ccscucencssehe 

Adamson & S' 2 


Nye (accepted) 
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BENJAMIN FOWLER & CO., WHITEFRIARS-ST., FLEET-ST., LONDON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PORTABLE OR FOR FIXTURE, FOR DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, CUTTINGS, TANKS, &., FOR MANUFACTURING, DOMESTIC, 
AGRICULTURAL, CONTRACTING, AND ALL OTHER PURPOSES; 
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TO BE DRIVEN BY HAND, HORSE, WATER, WIND, OR STEAM POWER, AND SUITABLE FOR HOME USE OR EXPORT, 





No. 82.—Fowler’s Portable wrought-iron Contractors’ 
and Excavators’ Pumps, plain cr galvanized, in any 
lengths. 4-inch to 9-inch barrels. 

No. 4.—Fowler’s improved cast Bored Pumps, for 
genera] purposes, with brass valves, tzii-pieces tinned, 
screwed, or flanged. 23-inch to 5-inch barrels. 

Nos. 88 & 89.—Fowler’s Double Barrel wrought-iron 
Portable Contractors’ Pumps, fur hand or steam power, 
in any lengths, toany depth. 6-inch to 30-inch barrels, 

No. 134.—Portable Steam Engines, of best modern 
construction, for Pumping, Sawing, Winding, &c. for 
Hire or to Order. 

No. 7.—Fowler’s Patent Side Valve Pumps, with ready 
means of access to valves, and improved brass buckets, 
Sizes 24 inches to 5 inches. 

No. 50.—Holman’s Patent Portable Double-barrel 
Force Pumps, for emptying cesspools, pumping water 
from ponds or shallow wells, for mortar mixing, wetting 
clay &c. 4-inch to 7-inch barrels, 


my 
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No. 80.—Fowler’s Wrought Portable Contractors’ 
Pumps, plain orgalvanized, with sliding suctions, 4-inch 
to 9-inch barrels. 

Fig. A.—Fowler’s Improved short Cottage or Conser- 
vatory Pumps, with guided motions and improved brass 
valves. Tuail-pieces for lead, screwed, or flanged pipes. 

Fig. B.—Fowler’s ditto Force Pumps, nozzles with 
unions tinned, screwed, or ready for hose-pipes ; and 
tail-pieces the same, 

No. 38.—Fowler’s Portable wrought-iron or copper 
Pumps on tripod legs, with improved valves aud unions 
for hose, 

No. 19.—Holiman’s Patent Double-barre] Foree Pumps, 
brass barrels, doors to valves, fly-wheel, and winch 
handles, for supplying cisterns in mansions, &c. 

No. 23.—Fowler’s brass or iron Deep-well Pumps, on 
square tails, with various gears for working same. 

No. 26.—Fowler’s Treble-barrel brass or iron Deep- 
well Pumps, with or without steam or horse gear for 
working same. 24-inch to 12-inch barrels, 
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No. 75.—Holman's Patent Donble-action Pumps, 
ta connect to steam or horse power. 3-inch to 15-inc 
barrels. These will be found excellent and simple 
pumps for brickmakers’ and manufacturers’ purposes. 

No, 15.—Fowler’s Ornamental Public Pumps of various 
patterns, Drawings and estimates can be had to suit 
any position. 

No. 18.—Fowler’s Improved brasa or iron Lift and 
Force Pumps on planks, with tinned, screwed, or flanged 
outlets and tails. 2-inch to 5-inch barrels, 

No, 25.—Fowler’s Double Brass Barrel Deep Well 
Pumps, 24-inch to 6-inch barrels. Frames and Gear 
for working same by hand or steam power, 

No. 60.—Fowler’s Improved Hydraulic Rams, for 
raising water to considerable elevations, where a fall 
can be obtained from a stream, pond, or spring. 

No, 86.—Fowler’s Portable Contractors’ Pumps, with 
cistern heads extra strong, and suited for depths from 
30 to 200 feet, 3-inch to 9-inch barrels, to be worked by 
hand or steam power. 








Nearly the whole of the above are kept in Stock, either complete or ina forward state, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, OR FREE BY POST. 


J. TYLOR & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
J. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS, BATH 
APPARATUS, HIGH-PRESSURE TAPS, VALVES, LAVATORIES, &c. 


To be seen in action at the Manufactory, 
WARWICK LANE, 


And at the ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 9, Conduit-street, 
street, 


= Regent London. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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WELL-PUMPS, SUITABLE FOR ANY DEPTH OB 
OCONETBUOTION OF WELL. 
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PATENT VALVE CLOSET. 
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PATENT REGULATOR VALVE, AS APPLIED TO 
AN OLD CLOSET. 


PATENT PAN CLOSET. 
J. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS. 


J. TYLOR & SONS, MANUFACTURERS, WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 7 

ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are in- 

structed by the Assignees to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 13th. 1862, and following days, at ELEVEN o’clock each 
day, on the PREMISES, Stratford, opposite the church, in lots, the 
extensive STOCK of BLACK and FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
10 tons rod and bar iron, 50 wrought and cut nails, 1,000 gross 
screws, 100 doz. files, 100 doz. locks and latches, 100 gross hinges, 50 
galvanized pans, 500 yards rain-water pipe and guttering, heads and 
shoes, 100 black register and Rumford stoves, 100 fine cast and 
bright register stoves, 3 improved kitcheners, 5 open ranges, a large 
assortment of cabinet brasswork, 200 doz. horse rasps, 10 doz. scythes 
and hay-knives, 20 doz. spades and shovels, black hollow ware, 
japauned and copper goods, baths, trays, aud waiters, copper tea- 
kettles, preserve-pans, &c.; cutlery, turnery, and brushes; gas- 
fittings, tinware, edge tools, garden and stable implements, and 
fittings ; cart and harness, shop and show-room fixtures and fittings, 
and numerous other effects.—To be viewed on Saturday previous to 
the sale, when catalogues may be had on the Premises; of Messrs. 
SOLE, TURNER, & TURNER, Solicitors, Aldermanbury; and of 
Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 





PUBLIC OFFICES EXTENSION.—Ninth SALE of BUILDING 


ATERIALS. 

p ;. 

N ESSRS. GLASIER & SON are favoured 
i with instructions from the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8th, at TWELVE for ONE, 
the valuable BULLDING MATERIALS of Eight Houses, Nos. 17 to 
23, Fludyer-street, both inclusive : comprising about 800,000 capital 
stock bricks, capital slating, plain and pan tiles, sound timber in roofs, 
floors, &c.; wainscoting, doors, sashes and frames, chimney pirces, 
paving, coping, several tons of lead in flats, gutters, cisterns, pipes, 
&c, ; coppers, ranges, register and other stoves, fixtures, and fittings. — 
On view day prior and morning of sale, Catalogues had at the Office 
of Works, 12, Whitehail-place; of JAMES PENNETHORNE, Esq. 
7, Whiteball-yard ; on the Premises ; at Garraway’s ; and of the Auc- 
tioneer, 41, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


LION’S DOWN, BARNET, HERTS.—EXCELLENT GROWING 
TIMBER. 


R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, on the ESTATE, adjoining the Barnet 
Station on the Great Northern Railway, on MONDAY, the 13th day 
of JANUARY, at TWELVE for ONE o’cluck, a PORTION of the 
excellent GROWING TIMBER: comprising fifty-eight oaks, fifty- 
seven elms, sixteen fine fir-trees, and chestnut, ash, hornbeam, syca- 
more, and willow trees, Also, several lots of IRON HURDLES. 
Credit will be given on approved security.—May be viewed during the 
week before the sale ; and catalogues may be obtained ten days before 
the sale, at the Railway Hotel and Railway Tavern, Barnet Station ; 
at the Bald-Faced Stag, Finchley; of Mr. STOBO, Waterworks, 
Lion’s Lown Estate; and of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, 
London, E.C, 


LEYTON, ESSEX.—Eligible Building Land, five miles from the City, 
aud within a convenient walk of three railway stations, 


R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, 'London, on 
MONDAY, JANUARY 20th, 1862, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, in 
Thirty-two Lots, a further portion of the Eligible FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND (a portion of the Grange Estate) opposite the 
Caurch, with frontage to Church-road, within ten minutes’ walk of 
the Low Leyton Station on the Loughton Railway, and within half an 
hour’s walk of the Stratford and Lea Bridge Stations. Nine-teuths of 
the purchase-money may remain on mortgage or contract at five per 
cent. to be paid by instalments.—Particu'ars, plans, and conditious of 
sale may be obtained of Messrs. RUSSELL & DAVIES, Solicitors, 59, 
Coleman-street, London ; at the principal inns in Leyton, Waltham- 
stow, and Stratford; and of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, 
London, E.C, 
ABERDEEN HOUSE, MAIDA-HILL.—The contents of a first-class 
Scholastic Establishment, with superior Furniture, 


R. W. F. HAMMOND is instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUESDAY, 
DECEMBER 31st, 1861, 10 Iron Bedsteads, capital Beddings, Japanned 
Toilet requisites, two ray 4 Wardrobe Chests of Drawers, Ca: pets, 
Drawing-room Suite in Green Velvet, a 6} Cottage and a square 
Piano, mahogany Dining effects and Library fittings, 500 vols. of 
Books, including the works of Shakspeare, the ‘* hncycloprdia,” the 
“ Westminster Review,” &.; collar of choice Wine, Electrical and 
Pneumatical Instruments, Pictures and ornamental effects, pair of 
antique fire-dogs, dog-screen, figures, clocks, &c.—May be viewed the 
day previous ana morning of sale, and catalogues had on the Premises, 
and at the Auction and Survey Offices, 3, Carey-strect, opposite 
Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 7 











‘0 STONE MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, 


WHARFINGERS, and OTHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, by 
PRIVATE TREATY, a quantity of CAITHNESS or CASTLE HILL 
PAVING, consisting of about 9,000 feet of first-class, and 2,000 feet of 
second-class, now lying on the Granite Wharf at Greenwich.— 
Parties desirous of Tendering for the same are requested to do so by 
letter, on or before the 10th of JANUARY next, addressed to Mr. 
DAVID DUNN, 15, Philpot-lane, City, E.C. 
BAT H!! 


ATH! BAT H!! 
3 ROBERT STRONG, 
STONE MERCHANT and QUARRY OWNER, BOX HILL, near 
CHIPPENHAM. WILTS, supplies 
BOX HILL GROUND STONE, OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
Masons’ Work prepared ready for fixing. 
AGENT IN LONDON: 


SAMUEL TRICKETT, ISLE OF DOGS, E. 
and JERUSALEM COFFEE-HOUSE, E.C. 


ALE of WARDOUR FREE STONE, 


TISBURY, WILTSHIRE. 
T. P. LILLY, Quarryman and Stone Merchant, begs to introd 








———— a 


ED MANSFIELD STONE 
E. 


WHITE MANSFIELD STON 
YELLOW MAGNESIAN or BOLSOVER LIMESTONE. 
Co: ed in railway trucks, direct from the Quarries, in blocks not 
exceeding twelve tons ; or worked at the Quarries and delivered free 
from injury at any railway station. 
Mr. ROBERT LINDLEY, Mansfield Quarries, Nottinghamshire, 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S PARK 


BASIN.—WEST END DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, Portland 
and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c. &c, Also, Bricks, Lime, 
Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods—SCOLES & Woop 
invite the attention of Masons, Builders, and Others, to their Stock ag 
above, where every thing will be charged at the lowest prices. Head. 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c. cut on the shortest notice, 

Country orders promptly attended to, 


OLISHED GRANITE WORKS 


ABERDEEN.—TOMES, COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c. executed 
ofthe finest material and workmanship.—-Apply to ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD, Aberdeen; or to Mr. DAVID WILLE!, London 
Agent, 404, Euston-road, N.W. 











the notice of Architects, Contractors, Stone Merch , and Builders, 
the FREE STONE raised from recently-opened QUARRIES at 
TISBURY and the neighbourhood. 

Geologically this Stone is identical with the Portland Oolites, and its 
workable properties present a medium between that material and the 
Bath stone. Numerous buildings of considerable antiquity attest the 
durability and texture of the Stone of this district. Amongst these 
may be cited SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, TISBURY CHURCH, the 
POULTRY CROSSat SALISBURY, WILTON ABBEY, &c. erected from 
Chilmark and other Q es immediately adjacent to those under 
notice. The beds are of considerable thickness, and blocks of any ordi- 
nary size are readily obtained. Some of the beds are nearly white, and 
others of a cream colour; there is considerable variety in strata, the 
grain ofsome of the being remarkably fine, and are peculiarly 

dapted for or tal, and especially carved work, whilst other 
beds produce a stone much more indurated, which would be perfectly 
fitted to stand the action of water, or exposure to those tests which 
usually affect and disintegrate the common free stone. 

Specimens of the Stone may be seen at Messrs. POOLE & SON’S, 
Marble and Stone Works, Great Smith-street, Westminster, 8.W. ; 
and in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, Nos. 311 
and 312,Case V.; and any quantity may be obtained of . Messrs, 
KNIGHT & SON, Devon Wharf, Mile-end, London, or direct from 
the Tisbury Quarries. 

Orders for Worked Stone carefully executed at the Quarries. 
Samples forwarded, and any other information may be obtained of 

Mr. T. P. LILLY, Gillingham, Dorset. 
OREST 


‘ 
of DEAN STONE.— 
Messrs. HEWETT & CO. (successors to T. GRINDELL & CO.) 
The FOREST of DEAN QUARRIES, COLEFORD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Are prepared to supply any quantity of GRAY and BROWN PEN- 
NANT SANDSTONE, unequalled by any in the world for general 
purposes, suitable for every pur to which stone is applied. 

Prices quoted on application, delivered on board vessel or rail, at 
Lydney, with cost of transit to any port or railway station in the 
United Kingdom. 


ITTLE CASTERTON FREESTONE. 
Aoply for prices, &c. to 
FRANCIS & OCTAVIUS N. SIMPSON, STAMFORD ; 
and see Svecimens at the Office of 
Messrs. PINDER SIMPSON & SONS, 29, Saville-row, London, and 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, W. 

This stone is raised in blocks of any portable size, and is about four 
feet thick in the bed. lt will stand ANY WEATHER, is much used 
for water-works, and for the building and restoration of churches. 
When used as ashlar work it is not necessary to place it bed-wise. It 
works freely with a tooth-saw, and is wrought at a cheaper rate than 
any stone in the kingdom. 


OLISHED GRANITES.—TOMBS, 
COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c, &c, in RED, BLUE, or GREY 
GRANITE, supplied by 
WILLIAM & JOHN FREEMAN, 
27, MILLBANK STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


BELLMAN & IVEY, 


SCAGLIOLA MARBLE MANUFACTURERS, 
14, BUCKINGHAM-STREET, FITZROY-SQUARE, 
LONDOR, W. 

Fxecute, in the most workman-like manner, COLUMNS, PILAS- 
fERS, PEDESTALS, ORNAMENTAL TABLES, &c. to any design, in 
tnitation of the most rare and expensive marbles, of which, they have 
for i tion a large assortment, including 























URE STATUARY MARBLE! 
and in slabs of large dimensions, can be obtained at 
M. W. JOHNSON’S MARBLE WORKS, 
363, EUSTON-ROAD, London, N.W. 
Prices moderate, 

M. W. J. has also an immerse Stock of beautiful British and 
Poreign MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECKS, &c. always on view. Archi- 
tects entrusting their orders to this Establishment will find their 
Designs carried out with great care and exactness, Established 1821. 


ICTORIA MARBLE WORKS, 

38, LOWER BELGRAVE PLACE, adjoining the Victoria 
Railway Station, and at Commercial-road, Pimlico, London, 

Ss. WREN 

Begs to inform Architects, Sculptors, Builders, &. he has OPENED 

the above extensive Premises with commodious SHOWROOMS, well 

stocked with CHIMNEY-PIECES of the most modern designs and 

superior workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices. 
N.B.—Estimates given. Country and foreign orders executed 
with promptness and personal attention. 


OLUMNS in MARBLE, GRANITE, &c. 


Columns having been so extensively used in architectural de- 
corations, &c, the Westmiuster Marble Company now keep iu stock 
a great variety of coloured MARBLE for Medizval works, and they 
are enabled, with the assistance of machinery, to execute orders at a 
considerable reduction in price. Marble floors, &c. &c. sold at alow 
ne Marble Works, Earl-street, Horseferry-road, 

nk. 


W & J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 


various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and SLATE, 
for Engineering and Building purposes. Supplies direct from the 
Quarries, by vessel or railway, Direct communication with the prin- 
cipal ports for EXPORTATION. Wharf prices and estimates for 
ry contracts, including quarry work or other labour, forwarded 
on application.—Office, 27, Millbank-street, London, 8.W. 














MILLBAN. NSTER. 
Marble of all kinds, and of best quality, in Block and Slab. 
Marble Mortars, &c. 


ee Be » 2/0 a S&S 


SAMUEL R. NOBLE, 
STONE MERCHANT and QUARRYMASIER, BOX, near 
Chippen , Wilts, 
Begs to inform Builders and Others, that he can supply BOX-HILL 
GROUND-STONE, in BLOCK or ASHLAR, of the BEST QUALITY. 
Prices and cost of transit furnished on application. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE. 
FOUCARD, BROTHERS, late P. FOUCARD, STONE 
MERCHANTS and QUARRYMEN, 
Cargoes shipped to order from Caen to any port. Contracts taken 
for any quantities. 
Depdt—GRANITE WHARF, East Greenwich, 
Office—4, Three Crown-square, Borough, 








THE ARCHITECTURAL SCREEN, 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and for which a Prize Medal 
was awarded, They also execute 
PLASTERERsS’ WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
IN THE VERY BEST MANNER AND ON THE MOST 
REASONABLE TERMS. 
Also Manufacturers of Superior and Improved Plaster of Paris, 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &. 
QLATES, TILES, IRON, TIMBER, 


DEALS, Xe. 
WILLIAM DAWBARN & CO. LIVERPOOL, 


Beg to acquaint their connection generally throughout the 
Kingdom, that they have their 


NEW and IMPROVED PRICE LISTS, English 


Edition, 1862, 
Ready for distribution, and which can be had on application. 





ANSOME’S PATENTED SOLUTIONS 

for PRESERVING STONE, BRICKS, STUCCO, CEMENT, &c, 

by means of which decay is at once arrested «r prevented, absorbency 

stopped, and all liability to dampness removed without injuring the 
colour of the stone, &c. 

Application for further information, solutions, or acencies, to be 
made to Mr. FREDERICK RANSOME, 7, Cannon-row, Westminster ; 
or Patent Stone Works, Ipswich; and at the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, 9, Conduit-street, London. 





HORTICULTURAL GLASS” 
WAREHOUSE. 


THOMAS MILLINGTON, 
87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHOUT, E.C, 
Lists forwarded on application. 


ATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS 


JAMES HETLEY & CO. beg to inform Architects, Builders, 























and the Trade generally, that their new Tariff of Prices for the above 
will be sent on application; they will also on receipt of particulars 
furnish estimates for any description of Glass now manufactured.— 
house, 35, Soho-square, London. 
RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 
WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS 
WAREHOU 
Coloured, Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate, 
Photographic, and every description of Glass. 
Estimates and Price-lists — free on receipt of business card 
re 
R. METTAM & CO. 
30 and 31, PRINCES STREEL, SOHO, LONDON, W. 
RENCH PLATE GLASS 
Mr. ALFRED GOSLEIT begs to inform Architects, Builders, and 
the Trade generally, that he is now supplying the BEAULIFUL 
COLOURLESS GLASS, manufactured by the Montlugon Plate Glass 
ENGLISH TARIFF RATKS. . The superior substance, polish, and 
quality of this glass give it a deciued advantage over English manu- 
facture, and STOCK SIZES can be selected, in stated quantities, at 
S TAINED GLASS and WALL 
PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
MESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 
ave remov 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution). 
pletely suited to the necessities of their work than were attainable at 
their old establishment, 
TAINED GLASS WINDOWS for 
HEATON & BUTLER 
Will forward, post-free, on receipt of Thirty Stamps, their ILLUS- 
TRATED PRICED CATALOGUE of STAINED WINDUWS, with a 
Works, 24a, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, London, N.W. 
LASS.—W. H. JACKSON supplies 
JT BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and every description of Glass, of the best manu- 
facture, at the lowest terms. 
Lists of prices aud estimates forwarded, on application at the 


Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Window Glass Ware- 
A OUS. 
British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
to 
K SOHO PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 26, SOHO SQUARE. 
Company, for either glazing or silvering purposes, at the LOWEST 
VERY REDUCED RATES. " 
Late of No. 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square, 
Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more com- 
CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the Art.—Stained Glass 
CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED 
Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, W. . 








AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 


obtained the Medal of the Society of Arts, the Prize Medal a 
the Great Exhibition, 1851, and Two First-class Medals at the Pari 
Exhibition. 

Trashy imitations of this beautiful material are being palmed upon 
the public. Architects are therefore requested to see that the name 
of “ MAGNUS” is upon each article. 

Chimney-pieces, Billiard-tables, Table-tops, Baths, Wall-linings, 
&c. a New Illustrated Catalogue of which can be had at the Pimlico 
Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8.W. 


ME. W. FORD, Consulting Brick, Tile, and 
Pottery Engineer, Southborough, near Kingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey (Office, ¥7, Aldersgate-street, City, E.C.), respectfully informs 
noblemen, gentlemen, estate agents, and others, that he TESTS 
CLAYs, I t Li and other Minerals, and sends speci- 
mens of same to any part ; supplies engines, brick, tile, and drain- 
pipe machines, pug-mills, travelling pans and crushing rollers, 
plungers for washing foul clays; he erects brickworks, potteries, and 
kilns on a new and improved principle. Machines and workmen 
always ready, and sent to any part of the globe. 








LATES.—MESSRS. JONES & CO. have 


a STOCK of SLATES of different sorts from the best quarries in 
Wales ; also Slabs and Cisterns, delivered at any station in quantities 
of not less than five tons.—Prices forwarded and estimates given on 
application.—Address, 

No.1, BOLD TERRACE, CHESTER. 


LOCK STONE! BLOCK STONE! 

The LARGEST and BEST SELECTED STOCK cf BLOCK 

STONE, of all kinds, is at the VICTORIA STONE WHARF, Millwall. 

Poplar. Architects, Builders, and Masons, are requested tc call and 
examine the quality. 

SAMUEL TRICKETT has plenty of stones that are good building 
stones, and require no INDURATION, yet they are uniform in colow 
and g tint. Parties would do well to see his Stock ; also NOTE 
delivered direct from the Quarries to all parts of the Kingdom, 

The BEST and CHEAPEST STONE-WHARF in LONDON, 
Address, SAMUEL TRICKETT, Isle of Dogs, E. 
A large quantity of Sawn Headst for Sale, A Quantity of 
Grindstones for Exportation. 


RANITE —tThe Cheesewring Granite 


Company, Limited, Liskeard. Cornwall. 
SHOW ROOMS, 6, CANNON-STREET, E.C. 
London Agents—TREGELLES & TAYLOR, 
Manager—JAMES J. TRATHAN, Liskeard. 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster Bridge. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, MONUMENTS, and ORNAMENTA 

WORKS supplied, and ARTISTIC DESIGNS suitable to the material 
forwarded on application. 














EDGE RUNNERS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


O BE SOLD, 200,x. of good RED 


BRICKS. They can be delivered at any station on Colne Valley, 
Eastern Counties, or tern Union railways.—For price, &c, apply 
to Mr. HILTON, Sible Hedingham, x. 


IRE BRICKS, LUMPS, and TILES, of 
every description, 
JOHN NEWTON & CO. 
HONDURAS WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
Beg to solivit the pat ge of C s, Gas Companies, Engineers, 
Builders, &c, &c. 
Depot for Ramsay’s Newcastle Fire Bricks, Clay Re‘orts, Sanitary 


Pipes, Chimney Tops, Dutch Clinkers, &c, at the lowest prices. 
Shipping orders ited with despatch, 














EE MOOR FIRE-BRICKS.—These Fire- 


Bricks have been found superior to any others for Gas, Iron 
Chemical, and Smeliing purposes, and in any business or manufac- 
ture where an intense heat is required.—For testimonials and otter 
particulars, apply to M. J. LAY, at the Compuny’s Office, 4, Fen-court, 
Fenchurch-street, E.C. 





Lonpon :—Printed by CHARLES Wyman, Printer, at the Printing Office 
of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, Line: yh 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and published 4 
the said CuaRLes Wyman, at the Office of “The BuILpER, ae ’ 

York-strect, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent-garden, both in the 





County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 28, 1861. 
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